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Convalescent 


At no time during a severe sickness is the 

patient s vitality at so low an ebb as in commencing 
J convalescence. It is then that the system must be 
repaired b y building up the wasted tissues and sending 

rich red blood soso F the veins. The crisis is over, 
but there is danger o f relapse. Nothing will do more 
to prevent sinking back into disease and fever than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


opening as it does the nutritive and digestive elements 

ure = barley malt with the quieting and tonic 
oe cts of the choicest hops. The system easily and 

meneene | assimilates the nourishment offered in this 
orm. The patient 1s assured peaceful rest, 
an d refreshing sleep. At the same time the appetite 
is stimulated, causing a desire for, and making possible 


the digestion. of eee foods, after which the ro 


to recovery is 6 hort. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


Hedsca, Olio. strengthens the weak, builds up the run down, cheers the de- 
pressed. It will nourish your nerves, enrich your blood and 
I have used “The Best Tonic” for invigorate your muscles. It gives sleep to sleepless, relieves 
several years in my practice and! can" the dyspeptic and is a boon to nursing mot 


= 


not find its equal for convalescen; 25c at all Druggists— Insist Upon the Original 
patients, also nursing mothers. Guaranteed Pure Food Law. 
Herbert C. Waite, M. D. Our illustrated booklet and picture entieled “ Baby’s First 


Adventure” sent free on request. 
Pabst Extract Dept. O Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons 


In Tiffany & Co.'s copyrighted patterns, not sold by 
the trade or through other dealers. English sterling 
quality 925/1000 fine 


$1.00 Per Ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as follows: 


TeaSpoons - - - - dozen $11 to $19 
Dessert Spoons” - - 3 
Soup or Table Spoons - & 
Breakfast, Entre or Dessert Forks “ 17“ 30 
Dinner or Table Forks - - 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons with 
exact information as to weights and enables them to 
compare values more readily 


Cuts of patterns sent apon request 


Fork and Spoon Chests 


Prices include handsome, compact hardwood chests 
or leather cases 


5 Dozen - - - - sets $100 to $200 
5 Dozen and 15 Serving Pieces 
6 Dozen - - - - ae 2oo 
7 Dozen - - 200 
7 Dozen and 15 Serving Pieces - “ 300“ 400 
8 Dozen - - - - "ae 350 


Estimates for special sets to suit indfbidual requirements 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Tiffany & Co. 
1907 Blue Book 


A compact cata- 
logue without il- 
lustrations, con- 
taining over 600 
pages of concise 
descriptions with 
an alphabetical 
side index afford- 
ing quick access 
to the wide range 
of Tiffany & Co.’s 
stock, and the 
prices at which 
articles may be 
purchased 


Blue Book sent 
upon request 


Comparison 
of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. 
always welcomea 
comparison of 
prices. This ap- 
plies to their en- 
tire stock of rich, 
as well as inex- 
pensive jewelry 
silverware, 
watches, clocks, 
bronzes, and 
other objects, on 
all of which their 
prices are as reas- 
onable as is con- 
sistent with the 
standard of qual- 
ity maintained by 
the house 


Out-of-Town 
Service 


Upon advice as to 
requirements and 
limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will 
send photo- 
graphs, cuts or 
careful descrip- 
tion of what their 
stock affords 


Topersons known 
to the house or to 
those who will 
make themselves 
known by satis- 
factory references 
& Co. will 
send for inspec- 
tion, 
from their stock 


15 Cents Per Copy. $1.50 Per Year. 
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Royal Worcester 


| $1.00 to $3.50 | 


‘Bon Ton Corsets 


| $3.00 to $7.50 | 


Combine features of Style and 
Fit which make them the choice 
of Modistes wherever fine dress- 
making is done. 


"gy by all leading dealers on the Pacific Coast. 


A FREE TRIAL! 


If you suffer from 


SORE 


you can be relieved and 
cured by 


which has the endorsement of thousands of 


doctors, who have successfully used it in their 
practice. 


Hydrozone is absolutely harmless. 


In order to convince you that Hydrozone isa 
remarkably efficient remedy, which gives the 
most gratifying results, I will send 


A 25c, BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to anyone sending 10 Cents to me to cover 
forwarding charges, naming this publication 
and stating they have not used Hydrozone. 


Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ““Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
factures de (France). 


57 Prince Street, New York City. 
FREE]—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 
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Model 22, $1,250. 


With Detachable 
Tonneau 


A powerful, convertible tourabout that is beyond question the most 
Convenient, Economical and Serviceable 
car ever built. As a two-passenger car it has racy lines and ample 
storage capacity for touring. 

As a five-passenger car it has none of the unpleasant appearance of 
the earlier patterns of convertible cars, but a roomy, well balanced, com- 
fortable tonneau and great surplus power for any road conditions. 

The new Rambler unit power plant stands without a rival in com- 
pactness, accessibility and efficiency. . 

The new tilting body gives a degree of accessibility to the entire 
mechanism never before approached. You cannot afford to order your 
new car without examining the superb model. 


Main Office and Factory. Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


E. R. Cumbe, 1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South 
seeasway. ane. Angeles, Cal. Rambler Automobile Agency, 31 Sanchez Street, San 
rancisco, 


| Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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Persistent demand by motorists everywhere, especi- 
ally among Cadillac enthusiasts, for a thoroughly high- 
grade, medium-powered, four-cylinder automobile, at a price 
somewhat lower than the large touring cars, has led to the 
production of our new Cadillac Model G. 

Thus early in the season this racy new type has been universally ac- 
cepted as a notable example of advanced automobile engineering. 
The motor, conservatively rated at 20 horse power, is finished in its 
vital parts to guages that insure mechanical accuracy to the thousandth 
of an inch. It is equipped with our automatic ring type governor, which 
when set by the leverat the steering wheel for a certain speed will practically 
maintain that speed under all road conditions, up hill or down. A new type 
of muffler is used, giving a silent exhaust, at the same time almost entirely 

eliminating back pressure. 
Direct shaft drive; transmission of a selective type sliding gear, with gears of a new design 


that facilitates meshing without crashing and grinding. Direct drive on high speed with no 
gearsin mesh. Wheel base, 100 inches; stylish body design. 


At every stage of designing and finishing, Model G has received all the care and thought 
that could possibly be given a car costing twice as much. Like the other Cadillac 
Models, it is the car for the critical motorist who wants to know why before he buys. 

Let your dealer show you by giving you a demonstration. 


Model G— 20 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. 
Model H—30 h. p. Four-Cylinder Touring Car. 
Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car. 
Medel K—10 h. p. Ranabeut. 


Send for special Catalog of car in which you are interested, as above designated, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 
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- 
PURE AND WHOLESOME 


All of BORDEN’S products comply in every 
respect with the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 
with Department ruling we have filed our 
STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 
ton--No. 165. | 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


Established 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” New York 


| Hotel Touraine 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘he 


Safest — _ Con- 
venient. It cleanscs 
“28 instant! 


bee | 


ofall Publishers. Buy at 
Wholesale, Great 

ductions. Big Savings. 
Our prices are’ the same 


Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue 


des cribing over 25.000 books on all 
pages for etc. on request. 
promptly sent you upon rece Write as for 
name and address, toa it today. 
THE BOOK surety. COMPANY 
lished 1895. d Treas. 


Estab 
266-268 Wabash it. 


Delaware <Ave. at Chippewa St. 


To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use European Plan 
Dp: T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental $1.50 PER DAY AND UPWARDS 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier. EXCELLENT MUSIC AND GRILL ROOM 
iT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THE SEIS. C. N. Owen, Proprietor 


or sale at all druggists. 


Woman 
| ie the wonderful 
MARVEL Whirling Spray 
ARS a) inal Syringe. In 
finetiated book—ecaled.. Itgives W SE 
fall particulars and directions in- by 
— 
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| CUT RATE SHIPPERS 
| SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO | 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 
» It's a dandy. Opens the tightest 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jar 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 


IS AN [LUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE FULL OF IDEAS 


Decorating and Furnishing the 
Home correctly and tastefully is as 
necessary as dressing fashionably 
| and becomingly 


10 cents, postpaid $1.00 a year 
Catalog of Books on Decoration Free 


Gilford & Lawton, 19 Ualon St. New York 


LA DAMASK. 


[ Liquid Rouge. | 
Ask Your Druggist. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Esthetic Chemical Co. 
New York. 
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FOR ALL 


The name ELGIN embraces 
many grades of watch move- 
ments—all of superior time- 
keeping qualities. 

The grades differ in price 
according to the cost of con- 
struction, each grade being the 
best watch value for the money. 

The man who wants a ser- 
viceable and accurate watch 
at a popular price should buy 
the G. M. WHEELER grade 
ELGIN— 

“The Watch that’s made 
for the Majority.” 
17 jewels; adjusted to tempera- 
ture; micrometric regulator. 

This ELGIN WATCH can be 
had in the desirable models and 
sizes suitable for men and boys. 

The jeweler will show you the 
G.M.WHEELER grade ELGIN 
and explain its good points. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

Elgin, Ill. 
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MY WIFE WANTS YOU SEX 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, ( IN 
of Big Commission. Information and 
circulars free. 
The Selwell Company, ee 
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Any N ote You Strike 


on a Lagonda Piano will instantly convince you that this instrument has a 
distinctive and very beautiful tone. It is a rich, clear, sympathetic tone 
that appeals to all lovers of music. Then the Lagonda keeps in perfect 
tune longer than most instruments because of our special method of stringing. 
This means less tuning expense — something to be considered. The neat, 
original, artistic designs, attractive finish and perfect workmanship of the 


Lagonda 


““WCaximum Value” 


mean lasting piano satisfaction. We save you $50 to $100 on a piano because of our 
large manufacturing facilities, immense cash purchases and the unique formation of.our 
company. The largest retail music dealers in the United States are stockholders in this 
company. Their special piano knowledge and ex- 
perience together with ours make it possible to 
reduce our manufacturing and selling expenses 
way below all other piano manufacturers and 
retailers. This saving goes to you. 

We have the finest equipped piano factory 
in America, and that means the world. We sell 
pianos all over the world and guarantee satis- 
faction to all purchasers. 


Write for Special Offer 
30 Days’ Trial—1 to 3 Years To Pay 


We Save You Money on a Piano—No matter where 
you live. Our offer will surely interest you. You 
can purchase just as wisely and conveniently by 
mail as you can by coming to our factory. An experienced piano man will select your 
instrument. We sell on easy monthly payments covering one, two or three years’ time 
with nothing down. We will take your old instrument in exchange at liberal valuation 
as partial payment. If after 30 Days’ Trial of the Lagonda Piano you are not perfectly 
satisfied with it, return at our expense and we will refund your money. Don’t delay — 
write today for Our Special Offer and our large illustrated catalog — absolutely FREE. 


THE LAGONDA PIANO COMPANY, Office 22nd Street and J Ave., New Castle, Ind. 
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ORANGEINE 


Through Its 


Perfect Formula ana Prompt Results 


A Great sa “You don’t have 
to tlk ORAN EINE. Your Per- 
fect Formula vet to everybody who has 
any medical skill or medical sense.’ 

Acts quickly, thoroughly normally on 


Colds 
Formula Since 1892: Grip 
Acetanilid ____2.4 Gr. Headache 
Neuralgia 
Homeopathic Tritura- Indigestion 
tion of Mendrate, Brain Fag 
omica Common Ills 
Total only 5. Grs. Offsets Chill and 
Exposure 


Prevents Sickness! 
Secures Good Health! 


Orangeine is mailed anywhere, on receipt of price. peckage (2 powders), package (6 powders), (15 powdees), 
der, 


Selected from Thousands of Similar Tributes. 
Mr. Edmund Murray, a well-known lawyer, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., writes: 
**I have been using Orangeine for the past six years, and my ex 


perience 
has led me to believe, in spite of sensation mongers, that itis infallible. 


My mother, now in her 86th year, finds Orangeine very beneficial, and 

any effect, other than benefit, would certainly make itself felt in « 

— of her years. I conscientiously recommend Orangeine to all my 
ends and acquaintances.’ 

Mr. J. W. Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y., writes: “‘Orangeine is wonder- 
ful, for all sorts of disorders,—as ready and sure relief. Since we be- 

came acquainted with Orangeine, the exrpense for medical attendance 
in my fomily has be n prac ically nothing."’ 

Rev. Fred k W. Hamilton, Boston, Mass., writes ‘‘Orangeine Pow- 
ders have been in use in my family for about three years We have found 
them « most useful and reliable remedy. I can recommend Ora 
for brain workers who need a harmless and effective restorative. *’ 

Dr. Milo H. Aspinwall, Mgr. Keeley Institute. London. Eng., writes : 

**We find it quite impossible to get along in this treacherous climate 
without Orangeine Powders.’ 

Rev. L. N. Wagner, Macon, Mo., writes. “It does me good to relieve 
poe with Orangeine, and to see the change that comes over them in 

an hour.*’ 

Mrs. Paul Kennicott, Wood Lake, Nebr., writes’ ‘“‘Orangeine Powders 

are still our family friend. We call them the ‘little golden-winged 
fairies’, ‘peace-makers’, ‘household helps’, etc." 

Maj. J. A. Olmsted, U S.A., Retired, Des Moines, Ia., writes: ‘I cor 
tainly do live well by Orangeine,—take it when necessary, which is not 
often, and it enables me to always feel well."’ 

Col. Jo. W. Allison, Ennis, Tex., writes: ‘After seven years’ occa- 
sional use of Orangeine, | am so nearly free from all ills as scarcely ever 
to need it. but it still is a never-failing source of relief when needed."’ 


$1.0 package (35 powders). We will mail free, one 2c package, on receipt of request, with assurance o 


Th © Orangeine Chemical Co., 15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


READY FOR THE 
CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 
820 Pages, Cloth, $1.22 


POST PAID 


AStory of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
— Each copy will be 

pe by Sercombe Him- 

f and automatically num- 
from 1 up. First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 
Sercombe. 


Address 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE E, 
on, 


For the Superman and Superwonran and The New Civili 


2238 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
zo CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. 


Our New Address 
464 Eleventh St. Cakland, 


ix 
25c Package Free for Honest Test 
m IZ 
rl} Ie 
STATE 
| AND 
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Golden State Limited 
DAILY between 


California ana Chicago 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


MISSION STYLE DINING and OBSER- 
VATION CARS; Library and Cafe; 
Drawing room state room sleepers to 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago with- 
out. change. 


Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island 
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Addressed; 
100,000 Wrappers 


Machine No. 27,676, equipped with black, 
indelible inked pad, has used the ORIGINAL’ 
pads more than TWO YEARS, during which 
time over 100,000 wrappers have been ad-? 
dressed, besides handling a heavy corre-% 
spondence daily. This pair of pads cost $1,) 
the same as a good ribbon which will last 
about five weeks. This service on a ribbon" 
machine would have required the purchase, 
of twenty-one ribbons. Here is a compari-*% 
son of the saving. 


‘Net 00608 $20.00 FINEREERSEE 


3 MEDALS 
LEWIS & CLARK 
EXPOSITION. 


“PORTLAND,ORE. 


Suppose ten machines were used, the sayv- 
ing would be $200, or the original cost of, 
TWO MACHINES. But the pads are still, 
giving better service than most new rib- 
»0ns. Remember these pads have not been, 
touched, while the ribbon machine would ' 
have required the operation of taking oft? 
and putting on twenty-one ribbons. The * 


WILLIAMS 


Visible Standard Typewriter 


can prove a record approached by no other 
machine. Write to-day for Booklet 7. 


For Ren < 
iustrated catalogue on application. Office and Factery (808 
133 Spear Street, San Francisco. Market St, San Francisco. Branch, 837 $ Spring St., Los Angeles 


For Breakfast 3 


| The Pacific Coast Cereal . 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 


x! 
“4 
~< 
| 
| 
| * 
| 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER COMPANY# 
Factory and London Office 
General Offices Derby,Conn.,U.S.A.57 Holborn Viaduct 
ie, 
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Entre-Nous, 
Sub-Rosa, 


In Confidence: — 


Wouldst have thy children s 


Cheeks Like Roses 


Wouldst have them 
| HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


THEN 
LIVE 
IN 


ALAMEDA 


“The city of homes.” 
(across the bay from San Francisco) 


For literature about. 
this ideal Home City, address 


Alameda Advancement Association 


1325 PARK ST., ALAMEDA 
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LENOX HOTEL 
mn BUFFALO 


ample ca ovides security; 

4% indicate prosperity; 

i growth is proof of good service; 
Then you should open an account with the 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


FRANCIS CUTTING, GEO. N. O’BRIEN 


\ Vice-President Cashier | 


Etched extremely deep and 
clean. We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a | i. 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney WY 
back proposition if: you are not satisfied We can | 
deliver an order of any, ase oF engraving within | 
24 hours after receivin 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
CLARK baintine<cs } 
. EUROPEAN PLAN 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. | 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. | 
George Duchscherer, Proprietor ‘ 
E. W. WILSON, 
President. Vice-President |} 
Deposit Growth: 
March 3, 1902....... Geebabbeccce $ 387,728.70 
ent. 15, 1008. 1,374,983.43 
March 15, 1903....... Se «+ 2,232,582.94 | 
Sept. 15, 1806. 2,629,113.39 
Mares 16, 1904. 3,586,912.31 
Sept, 15, 1904. 3,825,471.71 
Mareh 18, 1908. .; 4,349,427.92 | on 
Sent. 1°, 1908... 4,938,629.05 
Jan. 36, "OT 8,302,858.70 
| 


| 
| 
March 15, 1906... 5,998,431.52 
| 
| 


1 COLUMN 2 COLUMN FIND 
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Exclusive Designs 


Beautiful in conception, perfect in taste and of the newest 
shapes, combined with that enduring quality that assures life-long 
service—these are the meanings of 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


when stamped on knives, forks, spoons, etc. 

“1847 ROGERS BROS.” silver-plate of to-day is the culmination 

of three score years of experience (1847-1907) — and 
represents the best that money can buy. 


avon 


Knives, forks, spoons and serving pieces are obtainable in patterns 
to match, and partial sets may be compieted any time. Sold by 
leading dealers eve here. Let us send you Catalogue “C 37 

It is a valuable aidin making selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(loternaticna! Silver Co., Successor.) 


LS Write for 


—_ 


intoresca 


e unsurpassed; e water; ; ten- 
nis, billiards. No winter, no pneumonia, no malayia. 
booklet. to M. D. PAINTER, Proprietor, Pasadena, Cal. oe 
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MIST MAIDENS 


BY ELOISE J. ROORBACH: 
B be see the Mist Maidens in their 


home, you must leave the unrest 

of the lowland world, some day in 
May, and climb to the restful heights of 
templed hills. 

Leave the glaring, dazzling meadows, 
the rushing, boisterous brooks, the oft- 
traveled dusty highways. Even leave the 
fine oak groves and push on to the red- 
wood forests. Close to the heart of the 
hills, in nature’s choicest sanctuaries, you 
will find their cloistered dwelling place. 
These dainty, wee flowers, are Temple Maidens, pure and 
sweet. They play on the very brink of tiny brooks that are 
just beginning to chatter as very little children do, softly, hap- 
pily and very melodiously. 

Nature guards these frail, lovely flowers from destroying 
hands by the charming process of growing attractive, showy, 
brilliant flowers and shrubs at the outer gate of her sanctuary. 
Azaleas, lilacs, lupines, poppies and many others protect the 
Mist Maidens by the generous giving of their own blossoms. 
For most people gather armfuls of these beautiful flowers 
= and are content, not knowing that they have been sweetly 

persuaded not to cross the threshold of the Woodland Temple. 


a 
4 

4 
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It requires the strength of a Parsifal 
to keep from loitering in the outer court, 
for it is indeed lovely. 

But firmly resist their witchery and 
push on in your search for the pure, white 
Mist Maidens. 

Walk up the vaulted aisle, and rest 
awhile in the grand nave. Let the sweet 
hush of the forest refresh you. Let its 
subdued, rich beauty lift your thought 
from the monotony of self. Drink deep 
of the uplifting grandeur of the trees. 
Listen for their chant and receive their 
benediction. ‘Then leave an offering of 
thankfulness at the altar and step out in- 
to the bright cloister. ‘There, in patches 
of sunshine, close to the brook, you may 
look into the star eyes of the Mist Maid- 
ens. 

If flowers, birds, trees, are thoughts 
made manifest, as some people love to 
fancy, then these wee maidens sprang into 
being as some dreamy, shy, sweetest of 
little girls sat with folded hands and in 
fancy played with the fairies. Their com- 
panions and their environment no doubt 
sprang from the same imaginings. They 
are most dainty, with pure white stars for 
faces. They are poised lightly on delicate 
stems. ‘The clean green leaves are shape- 
ly and fairly cover the bank of the wood- 
land rill. 

Like a true cloistress, the Mist Maidens 
choose the quiet, meditative life and fade 
away at the first hot breath of the bril- 
liant outside world. 

‘There is a spiritual presence about 
them, a sweet purity, a rare modesty, and 
they seem so happy in their retired life 
with companions who also love the soli- 
tude. 

Some imaginative botanist wandered 
along the brooks of California 
and christened the flowers as 
suited his purpose, no doubt, but 
his names are often most provok- 
ing. 

Fortunately, a poet also wan- 
dered by singing brooks, and he 
gave names that show he caught 
the spirit of the flower. 

Even the scientist grew a litt!e 
mild when he saw these dainty 
flowers, so he refrained from 
harsh sounds, and said: “You be- 
long to the Baby-Eyes Family.” 

The poet saw them and said: 
“Here are some Mist Maidens— 
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over there are the lanterns of the fairies.” 

Lanterns of the fairies! the ideal name 
for the satin-textured. white globes that 
hang in pairs from the tip of delicate 
stems. They fairly glow as if with an in- 
ner light. The soft fawn-colored sepals 
hold a pearly white globe that, if opened, 
reveals a surface of silky hairs and six 
yellow stamens that perhaps account for 
the glow. If the fairies really use the ex- 
quisite lanterns, no doubt they put in a 
fire-fly when night comes. 

The scientist sees it and says, “That 
is a Calachortus”—and that is very good 
—for him. 

The poet then said, “See! The Mission 
Bells.” And sure enough, many chimes 
of charmingly colored bells are hanging 
from stems made pendant with their deli- 
cate weight. ‘This lily is like an orchid 
in color—soft browns and purples and 
greens in splotches and dashes. 

No doubt but that they ring the Mist 
Maidens to vespers. 

The scientist at my elbow says: “Fritil- 
laria.” 1 answer, “All right—but be 
careful what you say next.” ‘That seemed 
to offend him, for he insisted that a most 
wonderful panicle of tiny white flowers 
that spring from a bunch of exceptionally 
beautiful leaves is “Alum-Root.” The 
poet, alas, seems silent. 

The long, graceful, airy, feathery 
sprays overhanging the brook in misty 
clouds and often the beautiful leaves 
splotched or veined with red, trail im the 
water. It is one of the very prettiesi 
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things growing amidst a profusion of 
loveliness. 

It deserves the very best name a poet 
could give. 

Now that the scientist has had his way 
to the utter routing of the poet, he keeps 
on, and pointing to a perfectly uprighi, 
slender stem, sometimes two or three 


feet high and surrounded with incon- 


spicuous but exceedingly dainty flowers, 


he says, “False Alum Root.” 

I wonder how it is possible for it to 
stand so erect on so slender a stem, and 
though its blossom is almost colorless, yet 
by reason of its upright stem it is a mosi 
noticeable plant. . 

For playmates, the Mist Maidens have 
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scarlet elves that dance merrily about on 
stems that are almost invisible. 

These cheerful little fellows hang over 
the most dangerous edges or squeeze into 
a cleft of a rock—in most risky fashion. 
One little red-coated elf hung on to a 
dead branch, reaching far over to view 
his nimble self in the water. Most of 


his companions stand upright, but he, 
mocking an orchid, hung head down, with 
his feet barely caught on a mossy branch. 
He is a Scarlet Larkspur, and the sight 
of him makes one laugh with joy. 
There is only one other flower as bright 
as he in this cloistered nook, and that is 
a stately lily growing a little way back 
from the stream. This flower is every inch 
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a queen, and from the first appearance of 
the oblong, polished leaves to the rich 
lapislazuli berries, it commands attention. 
The rose color of the clustered blossoms 
catch the eye from the depths of the for- 
ests. ‘lhey shine out from the deepest 
places, and give the most brilliant touch 
of color to be seen. ‘The many small 
flowers form a crown of jewels with some 
few bells springing from the side of the 
firm, light green stem. I am much in- 
debted to this queenly lily (Clintonia) 
for once upon a time [| had a glorious jar 
full of them in a corner of my woodland 
studio, when a lady, a stranger, came to 
the door, and seeing them glowing so won- 
drously, asked their names. I told her I 
had but just made their acquaintance, 
and though it was a case of love at first 
sight, their names were unknown. She 
drove away, and some days later this 
daughter of wealth came back and pre- 
sented me with a book on California wild 
flowers, the first I had ever seen. 

I have never seen her since to tell her 
how much pleasure she conferred on me, 
a stranger in a strange land. Although 
her kindly gift revealed to me the names 
of many flowers, it failed to reveal the 
givers. 

At rare times the poet and scientist 
reach a happy combination, as the name 
Heart’s Ease, given to a white, nun-like 
violet, proves. It is a dear little com- 
forter, and I am sure it will ease any op- 
pressed heart if placed near it. ‘There 
are small, yellow wood violets, creeping 
over the banks, each bright little face 
turned to the sun in the most fascinating 
way. 

And there is the Wild Rose in her most 
graceful, tall and swaying form. 

‘Lhe dainty columbine, the sweet honey- 
suckle, and the pale star flower, find a 
home here. 

In this temple enclosure, the maiden- 
hair and five finger fern unfurl their 
fronds in safety. ‘They fairly cover the 
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rocks at times, and their delicate, wiry 
stems and incomparably graceful leaves 


are as charming as any flower _ that 
blooms. 
Nearby are huge woodwardias, who 


seem to be big brothers hovering round 
to protest their frail little sisters. 

My rude footsteps startled a little 
green frog from his watery bed, and he 
jumped on a sturdy fern frond and 
swayed up and down, as his bright little 
eyes kept watch of the monster. While 
trying to catch him with paper and pen- 
cil, | became almost motionless, and a 
shy blue bird, seeing a glint of sunlight 
touch a shell comb in my hair, alighted 
on it and picked vigorously, trying to 
carry away the bright sparks. 

I saw a flash of a warbler’s wing and 
heard a vireo’s call. So there is fine mu- 
sic for the matin and vesper hours. 

Do not leave this cloister home until 
you have enjoyed with the Mist Maidens 
the vesper music. 

The rapturoys song of an _ invisible 
thrush, the dear, soft song of the happy 
brook, the worshipful song of the priest- 
like trees. 

Do not try to carry away in your hands 
any of the alter flowers, for they will not 
survive the desecration. But let every- 
thing in this sanctuary be treasured in 
your memory—keep it as a trysting place 
for your soul. 

Visit often in thought its oratory and 
find rest in its beautiful calm. Contem- 
plate earnestly the uplifting presence of 
beauty. Associate with the trees until 
you partake of their nobility. Listen to 
the song of the brook until you catch its 
rythm of joy. 

Then improvise from this motif a rhap- 
sodie all your own. 

Catch the secret of sweetness from 
the flowers and of firmness from the rocks. 
Gather all these treasures and bear them 
away with you. Neither time nor the 
stress of the world will dim their lustre. 


Th: Last of the Five Tribes 


BY GRANT FOREMAN 


HE year 1906 marks the last page 
in the life history of the five civi- 
lized tribes of Indians. These 

once powerful tribes have abandoned 
their identity and institutions, and have 
severed the bonds which for many years 
have held the individuals together as 
tribes. Their condition was not brought 
about by their own desires; it is but a 
melancholy repetition of history—the in- 
evitable result of close contact of the 
white man with the red man. 

The five civilized tribes are kindred, 
and their association is of long standing. 
The beginning of the nineteenth century 
found them occupying their own lands, 
secured to them by treaty in Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas and Florida. After the Revolution- 
ary War, the increase of white settlement 
in these States led to controversies be- 
tween the Whites and the Indians. Set- 
tlers with little regard for the rights of 
the Indians coveted their fine lands, and 
were continually encroaching on _ them. 
These troubles led to efforts on the part of 
the Governments of some of the States to 
exercise legislative control of the Indians 


within their boundaries. 


The Indians who claimed under the 
treaties made with the United States the 
right to legislate for themselves, suffering 
bv harsh legislation and irritated beyond 
endurance by the encroachments and 
abuses of the whites, frequently resented 
the wrongs put upon them, and were of- 
ten involved in contests that left them 
poorer and weaker than they were before. 

The problem growing out of this situa- 
tion became ‘more vexatious as white set- 
tlement increased and expanded, but a 
solution was found in the policy of remov- 
ing all these Indians west of the Missis- 
sipi River and locating them upon a do- 
main which, it was believed, would be am- 
ple for the Indians and would never be 
needed nor coveted by white men. 

It was agreed with these Indians that 
if they would relinquish their lands and 


remove to this Indian Territory, they 
should first be vested with the fee simple 
title to this great domain; they should 
ever after make their own laws, never be 
subject to the laws of any State nor be 
made part of any State without their con- 
sent, and that they should forever or “as 
long as grass grows and water flows,” en- 
joy the possession of the lands to be given 
them, protected from the intrusions of 
white men. Upon this agreement, the 
Indians ceded their lands east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and accepted in exchange the 
lands thereafter known as Indian Terri- 
tory. Little did either party to that com- 
pact realize how soon civilization and 
white settlement would overtake them 
again, clamoring for their lands and de- 
manding that warrant be found for vio- 
lating the agreements made with the In- 
dians. 

“The removal of these Indians was prac- 
tically accomplished by 1835; though a 
considerable number of Seminoles refused 
to leave Florida and were finally removed 
by force, the process lasting until the year 
1842. 

After their arrival in Indian Territory, 
the tribes re-established their Governments 
and began life anew, and, reassured by the 
promise of the Government of the United 
States, they believed that they would 
never again be distressed or disturbed by 
the greed of white men and that their 
simple laws and institutions would suffice 
them for all time. 

The Chocktaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, 
Creek and Seminole tribes of Indians are 
known as the Five Civilized Tribes be- 
cause of their civilized customs and insti- 
tutions. Their scheme of Government is 
modeled upon that of the States; each 
tribe has its written constitution and code 
of laws, and its three branches of Govern- 
ment-—legislative, executive and judicial, 
and the offices are filled by members of 
the tribes at popular elections. The laws 
are crude and not always honestly exe- 
cuted, though in that respect they do not 
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suffer by comparison with their civilized 
prototypes. 

These Indians are a deeply religious 
people, and the Bible and hymn books 
have been translated into their tongues. 
Their devotion to their schools is quite 
as marked, and some of their academies 
would adorn many advanced sections of 
the States. The Cherokee nation is dis- 
tinguished by having its own alphabet, in- 
vented by the great Sequoyah, which is 
used in the printing of its official news- 
paper. The occupation of these Indians 
almost solely is agriculture, though as a 
rule they are lacking in the skill and 
thrift of the white farmer. As hunters, 
they have little employment, for the in- 
vasion of white people has swept away all 
game except such as may be found in 
small quantity in isolated fastnesses. 

These tribes passed a tranquil existence 
until they were harassed and their farms 
devastated by the Civil War. Upon the 
emancipation of their slaves, of which 
they owned a great many, they were com- 
pelled by our Government to divide their 
lands with them. The justice that entered 
into this distinction between these Indians 
and other slave owners is not obvious; 
they contend that their weak and impov- 
erished condition offers the only explana- 
tion for this practical confiscation of their 
lands by our Government. 

After the war, as the West began to be 
settled up, rumors of the beautiful prai- 
ries and fertile valleys in Indian Terri- 
torv traveled over the land. White peo- 
ple drifted in and tilled the generous soil 
with the indulgence of the Indians; others 
set up merchandise stores and got rich 
by selling goods to the Indians at enor- 
mous profits. With such possibilities open 
to them, the whites continued to crowd 
into this country until in 1901 the census 
gave a population for Indian Territory 
of 391,960, of which only 90,805 were 
Indians, including mixed as well as full 
bloods; the present population is believed 
to be 750,000. 

Beginning with the treaty of 1830 made 
with the Choctaws and Chicakasaws and 
known as the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit 
Creek, down to the treaty of 1866, as if 
to accentuate the promises made to the 
Indians of the Five Tribes to induce them 
to remove west of the Mississippi, re- 
peated assurances were made to them in 


the most solemn manner in which our 
Government can bind itself that they 
should have unrestricted self-government 
and full jurisdiction over persons and 
property within their respective limits; 
that we would protect them against intru- 
sion of white people, and that we would 
not incorporate them in a political organi- 
zation without their consent. 

But these promises were made before 
it was known to Congress what a beauti- 
ful domain had been set apart to these 
Indians. This region was then practically 
an unknown land, and in fact the old 
geographies described it as part of a great 
desert. So that it could not then be an- 
ticipated that before the end of the cen- 
tury it would be over-run with white men 
creating a condition demanding, if not 
justifying, an entirely different method of 
control of this country. 

The land was held in fee in common 
occupancy by the Indians, and no title 
could be acquired by the whites. The lat- 
ter, while owning not a foot of land in 
Indian Territory, and being there only by 
the sufferance of the Indians declared 
themselves not amenable to the laws of 
the Indian tribes. To cope with this pe- 
culiar situation, Congress was compelled 
to extend the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts over this country, first ex- 
tending over the whites and gradually 
taking the jurisdiction over the Indians 
previously exercised by their courts. 

Congress did nothing to stem the tide 
of white immigration into this fertile 
country, but in order to establish a sys- 
tem of law and order throughout Indian 
Territory in harmony with that of the 
States, agents and commissions have been 
sent to negotiate treaties and agreements 
with these Indians, constantly diminish- 
ing their integrity as_ tribes. These 
treaties and agreements were reluctantly 
ratified by the Indians who knew that 
without such ratification the all-powerful 
Congress would reach the same end by 
legislation in which they would have no 
voice. 

As a result of these agreements the 
tribes have sold the sites upon which 
towns have been built, to the owners 
thereof, vesting good titles in the lot hold- 
ers. The other lands of the Indians have 
been allotted to them in severalty, each 
Indian being permitted to select land 
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containing his home and improvements, 
and securing a fee simple title to his al- 
lotment. A part of the allotment desig- 
nated as the homestead, is inalienable for 
twenty-one years, and the remainder in 
most cases can be sold under certain re- 
strictions. 

By the successive treaties, piece by piece 
the Indians have gradually yielded up the 
jurisdiction and exercise of authority of 
the branches of their governments until 
at last they have found themselves pos- 
sessed of tribal Governments only in 
name. But the last and crowning act of 
this policy patiently but relentlessly en- 
forced by the Government, was the agree- 
ment secured from the Indians that all 
their tribal Governments should be dis- 
solved on March 4, 1906. A scheme of 
statehood for Indian Territory, concern- 
ing which the Indians have not been per- 
mitted to be heard and to which they are 
opposed, has been adopted by Congress, 
which accentuates and completes the long 
chapter of our broken promises to these 
wards of our Government. 

Anticipating the failure of the passage 
by March 4, 1906, of the Curtis Bill— 
an act providing the machinery for the 
winding up of the affairs of the Five 
Tribes—on February 28, '1906, the Sen- 
ate adopted a resolution which was later 
concurred in by the House, and signed 
by the President, extending the life of the 
tribal Governments of the Five Tribes to 
March 4, 1907. As a concession to the 
tribes, this act was a matter of form 
rather than of substance.. It continues 
the tenure of office of the chiefs of the 
tribes for the purpose of signing deeds, 
and is intended to facilitate the work of 
the Interior Department. 
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After this year there will be no Five 
Civilized Tribes to counsel for their com- 
mon good. Congress will know them no 
more, for there will be no tribes to nego- 
tiate with. It is planned that after this 
year the affairs of these Indians shall be 
in the hands of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who shall complete the rolls of 
citizenship, the allotment of land and the 
division of the tribal funds without con- 
sulting the wishes of the Indians, nomi- 
nally or otherwise. | 

Thus is completely wiped out each of 
the Five Civilized Tribes. Their Legisla- 
tures, their chiefs and their courts are 
no longer existence. Their schools 
will pass under the control of the State, 
which shall take, the place of this so- 
called Indian Territory. The Indians, 
outnumbered ten to one by the whites, 
will be absorbed and lost. A generation 
or two, and few will remember that we 
are in possession of the heritage of a peo- 
ple who were too weak to defend it. Few 
will know or care that this garden spot 
we have appropriated, was safeguarded to 
forgotten tribes of Indians by the solemn 
promises of our Government for a valu- 
able consideration, promises that were 
ruthlessly put aside that we might adjust 
ourselves to an exigency that was not fore- 
seen when they were made. 

As our Government is not Utopian, any 
other result was, perhaps, inevitable; it is 
only another illustration of the operation 
of the law of the survival of the fittest. A 
greater law than that of Congress- has 
controlled the destinies of these Indians; 
had that law been considered, we might 
have promised less and done more for 
them, though at most we would have only 
postponed the inevitable, unjust as it is. 
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Mardi Gras Days and the Mardi Gras City 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


HEY were speaking of course of 
the Mardi Gras. ‘They had come 
out of the Golden West, where, on 
New Year’s Day, the Pasadenans resort 
to a rose parade to demonstrate how su- 
perior is the West to the rest of the coun- 
try, which cannot pick roses in the open 
on the first day of the year. Incidentally 
they discussed Rex and Regina, the domi- 
noes and the periques, the floats, in fact, 
everything incidental to the carnival. One 
would have supposed that the Mardi Gras 
is an old, old story ’cross the breadth of 
the Continent, but it wasn’t so very long 
before they discovered there were quite 
a few things they didn’t know about the 
Southern fete. 
There was, in fact, but one in the party 
who seemed at all well informed, and as 
for him—well, he spoke from a green- 


backed pamphlet which bore the impress. 


that it had been “written by the command 
of the king.” As such, therefore, in itself, 
it was interesting : 

“The New Orleans carnival,” it said, 
“is more than the celebration of a holiday. 
It was an institution of a great city. In 
common with the people of other cities, 
the Orleanian keeps Christmas and New 
Year’s and Thanksgiving, but the carni- 
val has a rank of its own—unlike any 
other fete you can imagine. Other times 
of festival are marked by the scenes of pri- 
vate celebration; not so the carnival, for 
at this season the whole of a populace 
from the highest to the lowest, from the 
richest to the poorest, unite in a common 
purpose.” 

“Thanks for the platitudes,” remarked 
the Cynic; “now for the facts.” 

Heedless of the sarcasm, the other read 
on: 
“You may grasp some slight and inade- 
exer idea of the Carnival when you learn 

at there are fourteen different organiza- 
tions whose sole and only purpose it is to 
put forward a parade or a tableau or a ball 
in connection with the festivities; you 
would perhaps gasp were you told that no 


sooner is one carnival terminated than 
scores of serious-minded business men, 
bankers and lawyers began to _ prepare 
plans for the coming season, giving their 
time and money without stint * * * you 
can scarcely realize that thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars has been spent on a single 
street parade lasting only three hours, yet 
taking six months’ hard work to prepare; 
the uninitiated will wonder at the com- 
mon incentive which actuates every indi- 
vidual of the metropolis of the South.” 

Waldo, who writes “by command of the 
king,” tells the story as follows: 

“To begin with, Mardi Gras and Car- 
nival have quite improperly become in 
some measure interchangeable terms. 
‘Carnival’ is the festive season of two 
weeks or ten days immediately preceding 
Lent, of which gay period Mardi Gras (or 
as the translation would be ‘Fat Tuesday’) 
is the last day. This day is variously 
called Pancake Tuesday, Shrove Tuesday- 
or Mardi Gras, and is the day before Ash 
Wednesday. Mardi Gras, and hence the 
whole carnival season, is what is called a 
movable feast, and this date is calculated 
upon rules laid down in canonical law, by 
the Council of Nice. 

“The celebration of the carnival season 
is certainly of heathen origin, a period 
set aside to celebrate the death of winter 
and the birth of spring, and among the 
Greeks and Romans, festivities were held 
more often than not, ending in the gross- 
est excesses, in honor of Bacchus, the god 
of wine and vine, and of Pan, the god: 7 
herds and flocks. The carnival, however, 
as we know it, the time of “meat,” of 
feasting, of mirth, of sport and of frolic, 
and, as fixed by the arbitrary dictum of 
the early Christian church, which decreed 
the time when Lent should begin, may be 
traced to the religious ceremony of con- 
fession. Shrove Tuesday or Shrove-tide, 
from the Anglo-Saxon “Sacrifan” (to 
shrive, or to confess), for it was the cus- 
tom of our religious forefathers, on this 
day, to make a solemn avowal of their 
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short-comings, preparatory to entering 
upon a season of fasting and penance, af- 
ter which, particularly in the Latin coun- 
try, the day was given over to merry- 
making generally. 

“Nothing could be more natural than 
that, since New Orleans was originally 
settled by the French, and its destinies, 
during its early history, guided by them 
and the Spanish, many of the observances 
particularly peculiar to the Latin races 
should be transplanted to its midst, and 
of all the customs of the Old World 
brought hither, the one which the people 
and the world at large have greatest rea- 
son to be thankful for, is the celebration 
of Mardi Gras and the carnival, for while 
many may forget to observe the religious 
duty attendant upon the day, there are 
few who do not enter with zest and good- 
will into the mirthful spirit of the time.” 

“From time immemorial,” continues 
the Royal Scribe, “Mardi Gras has been 
celebrated in the Crescent City by a gen- 
eral masquerade of the populace’ without 
regard to age or sex, and with a very 
Blight distinction as to condition. In 
motley disguise, the harlequin, the exag- 
gerated dandygthe ape, the Indian, the 
monk and the devil parade the streets, 
singly, in couples, or groups; thronging 
public places, throwing flour on the un- 
wary, up to the time when the throwing 
of flour or confetti was prohibited by law, 
visiting their friends and _ performing 
every species of antics for the edification 
of the public and amusement of them- 
selves. 

“Here will come a tribe of Red men, re- 
plete with war paint, feathers, tomahawk 
and spear, and uttering the terrifying war 


whoop. Perhaps there will be forty ory 


fifty of them. There will go a crowd of 
boys, disguised as girls, slyly ogling the 
passer-by from under their masks. Across 
the street, in charge of a colored mammy 
are two little boys and a girl, the former 
d.essed as pages, and the latter as Cin- 
derella; while yonder, brazen yet cautious, 
for they dare not be offensive, in an open 
carriage, drive two courtezans, decked 
as seraphs, and escorted by two of their 
kind in men’s garments. It is a wild 
whirl of vivid color and ever changing 
scene. 

“This promiscuous marking is one part 
of Mardi Gras that has always been * * * 
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give an organized parade. 
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yet there is no more than a minor acces- 
sory, for the chief features of the festive 
season now center upon the street pa- 
geants, balls and tableaux, given under 
the auspices of the four great carnivai 
organizations, Rex, Comus, Momus. and 
Proteus. 

“Tt was not until 1857 that any pre- 
concerted movement was put on foot to 
Seven gentle- 
men issued a call to a number of others 
to meet on January 3d above the old Gem 
saloon, for the purpose of laying plans for 
such a parade. In response, six of these 
seven, and thirteen more, met and formed 
themselves into the Mystic Krewe of Co- 
mus. ‘They were shortly joined by sixty- 
three other kindred spirits, and on Mardi 
Gras, February 24th, they made their de- 
but in the disguise of a deputation from 
the lower regions described in Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” They called on Mayor 
Waterman, and after parading the princi- 
pal streets, repaired to what is now the 
Grand Opera House, where a grand ball 
was held. The Mystic Krewe, encouraged 
by the success of their first effort deter- 
mined next year to surpass their first one. 
Accordingly, on February 17, 1858, they 
assembled at nine o’clock in the evening 
in Lafayette Square, and having formed 
in procession, took up their line of march, 
representing the different deities of myth- 
ology—Comus, Momus, Floria, Diana, 
Janus and a host of others, after which a 
ball was given to their friends as in the 
preceding year. 

year, on March sth, Co- 
mus gave a representation of ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ and in 1860, on February 21st, 
the Krewe introduced an innovation in 
the form of moving tableaux, mounted 
upon cars and drawn through the streets 
by horses. Each car represented a block 
of granite, and was surmounted by a 
group of living figures representing 
American history from the time of Colum- 
bus and the Cabots down to Clay, Cal- 
houn and Webster. 

“Qn Mardi Gras of ’61, the Krewe 
again made its appearance, depicting 
scenes from life. First came Childhood-— 
an infant’s cradle, followed by a nurse; 
then Boyhood—surrounded by maskers, 
representing a top, a kite, a cake and 
juvenile sports, ete. Then came the Civil 
War, and for five long years Comus be- 
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took himself to the realms of the gods, 
and only returned when peace was re- 
stored, to give to the public, on February 
16, 1866, the Past, Present and Future 
of the Court of Comus. 

“Again in 1867 the Krewe * * * ex- 
hibited to the expectant public the Tri- 
umph of Comus. In 1868 the subject was 
‘The Senses’; the next year it was ‘Lalla 
Roohk,’ and in 1870 the ‘History of Loui- 
siana’ was portrayed.” 

To go on is to mention all manner of 
galaxies. One year it was Spencer’s 
“Fairy Queen,” the next the “Dreams of 
Honor.” 

“Then we come to the red-letter year in 
the history of the New Orleans carnival, 
the ever-memorable 1872, when the Over- 
Lord and Master, His Sublime and Gra- 
‘ cious Majesty, Rex, King of the Carnival, 
made New Orleans his capital city, and 
paid it his first visit of State. 

“Tt might be said that the popularity of 
the Mystic Krewe of Comus was respon- 
sible for the formation of the Rex Society 
or Carnival Host, or Court, as it is called. 
The Krewe was originally formed for the 
entertainment of the public with a proces- 
sion, it is true, but nevertheless with the 
further idea of giving a ball and tableaux 
to the members’ friends and families. As 
its fame and the glory of the Carnival 
spread, the city was usually crowded with 
guests, who sought hospitality, that this 
organization, no matter how willing, could 
not afford; so the necessity of another so- 
ciety was apparent, not only to the Krewe, 
but to all those who took an interest in 
the Carnival. Accordingly, a new asso- 
ciation was formed. 

“The enterprise was planned on Febru- 
ary 1, 1872, exactly twelve days before 
Mardi Gras. Those at the helm issued 
edicts and proclamations, levied taxes on 
merchants and bankers in the King’s 
name, ordered stores and offices closed on 
Mardi Gras, and summoned public offi- 
cials and functionaries by His Majesty’s 
command. The edicts were obeyed, and 
when Shrove Tuesday arrived, the King 
made his’ triumphal entry into the city, es- 
corted by his nobles and courtiers.” 

So, however, step by step, has evolved 
the Mardi Gras. 

And what of the city of the Mardi Gras, 
in its queer, interesting corners? Surely, 
no one would be so foolish as to go to 


New Orleans for the Mardi Gras and not 
take in the sights of the city! 

What, then, were the queer corners of 
the Mardi Gras city? We thought we 
would go and explore. 

Obviously, we should have to get away 
from Canal street, for. every one had seen 
that. On the little side streets, narrow a3 
in France, and with the damp rotting the 
asphalt, there we would find our game. 
The houses, one and all, appeared old, 
down there, and they had projecting rail- 
ings on the second floor of iron work, 
which reminded us at once of Bulgaria. 
Flower-sellers perambulated in the shad- 
ows cast by these overhanging galleries, 
and farther in the depths were the shops. 
Fine shops, too, and already in January 
displaying the black, jet-covered goods, 
the face-masks and the like, for the Mardi 
Gras balls. 

Looking for queer corners, you do not 
take a guide. Otherwise you get only 
listed sights. You ramble and amble. So 
we ambled on into Royal street, once 
again with narrow walks of French flag- 
stones, and over this, the iron balconies, 
so that the walk was protected from spring 
showers. Up on the second story the old 
graystone wall began to tower; the houses 
were usually four stories, and this wall, 
then broken only by the mani-parted win- 
dows, with iron shutters, or old hangers 
for such, at each. On the lower floor, 
the shop windows stood out perhaps a foot 
beyond the sill, rising straight up then, 
and shining, a gentle contrast with the 
bleaker wall. Then, at the other side of 
the walk were the poles, supporting the 
balconies, and sometimes an additional 
gallery up on the third floor. Negresses, 
in dirty white bandanas, lounged here, 
and there were oysters piled in baskets 
on the walk. Often there would be some 
fish on the top of these, for New Orleans 
is inordinately fond of both. 

We were getting into that queerest cor- 
ner of the Southland, the French quartier. 
Dago boys, it is true, were cleaning the 
windows, but Creole ladies, with a great 
black ribbon running under the chin, to 
hold the bonnet to the head, passed up and 
down. Men with beards cut a la Napol- 
eon III were equally numerous. ‘Then, 
too, there were cafes with restaurants and 
billiards, as one found them in Paris. 
Here, too, one entered the cafe through a 
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and other clocks, are everywhere. You 
can purchase all the vanished glory of 
the Southern plantations that were befcre 
the war for a song—if you’ve a mind ‘o. 

Passing on, the street turns to cobble- 
stones and is quiet and French-like. The 
windows have bars at their lower portion 
as you turn the corner into Charires. This 
is a commission district, it would seem, 
but as a matter of fact, given over to pets. 
shop after shop of pet birds and animals. 
Parrots and pigeons and Hartz mountain 
canaries, little alligators and dogs. No- 
where in the world in a given amount of 
space are more pets sold than here. These 
things—and for side lines—the little wax 
Mexican figures that were once so popu- 
lar. 

You could linger long in this nook of 
New Orleans and find much to interest. 
You, however, go on into Creole land. De- 
scendants of French or Spanish settlers, 
mulatto-colored, but not negro, grow more 
and more numerous. Their customs, too, 
have a fascination. They need to know a 
man’s whole ancestry and connections be- 
fore they admit him as one of themselves. 
French tongues and French signs hang 
everywhere in this fauburg of the French 
Quartier, out beyond the alcazar. Beyond 
is the Hotel San Luis, a four-story, dilapi- 
dated structure, to-day the hiding place 
of bats and thieves, but still containing 
the famous paintings of 1841, when the 
structure was opened, at a cost of little 
short of a million. Here, in the days be- 
fore the war, were the mystic carnival 
balls, and here, too, in a gloomy corner 
of the ground floor, is the old block from 
which the slaves were sold. You peep in 
at the great circular dining room, eighty 
feet in diameter, a hundred feet in height, 
to look over the allegorical paintings of 
Canova. Here, in the reconstruction days, 
a fort for the troops was held, and there 
were riots and blood-shed. Once the camp 
was the capitol; even now it belongs to 
the State. The section, however, is a busy 
trading place, and there are little restau- 
rants where the planters meet over ab- 
sinthe and port, to discuss their several 
transactions. 

- Over the way, there is more of interest. 
The home built to become the American 
home of Napoleon. In 1821 a plot was 
formed at New Orleans to form an expe- 
dition and rescue the Emperor from St. 


Helena. The fleet schooner Seraphine 
was equipped with a band of cut-throats 
and dare-devils, under one Captain Bos- 
sier, and set sail. Before leaving the river, 
however, an inbound merchantman 
brought the news of the Emperor’s death, 
and the trip was, of course, abandoned. 
There is a queer watch-tower to attract to 
the three story building, yellow-walled and 
of green shutters, and there is a dirty 
grocery and a bar within. In the rear, 
one may see the courtvard, with the arcade 
of heavy arches abounding, and the rails 
at the lower window-sills that were in- 
tended for the Emperor. 

Another olden-time hotel is here, with 
its court-yards and its pillars. The lobby, 
there, leads far into the stair dividing the 
hall, and at its:sides. rooms wearing de-— 
cadent airs lead off to chambers of ill- 
fame. 

On, a dozen yards more, and vou are at 
the Cabildo, the main square of New Or- 
leans. A park, flat as a pan-cake, and 
graced with palms, amid which is the 
famous statue of General Jackson on his 
horse, is this. Walks lead about, and two 
roues are seated on a bench beside one of 
them. ‘To one side is the Cabildo build- 
ing, deeply colonnaded, where occurred 
the formal delivery of the province of 
Louisiana from France to this country, in 
December of 1803. In it sat the French 
and Spanish Governors of Louisiana, and 
at the rear was the calaboose, or prison, 
where the Spanish inquisition worked its 
terrors on the heretic. There, to-day, 
there is a police station, and in one cell 
a pair of stocks, hewn from a cypress log, 
with holes for the offenders’ ankles, sur- 
vive. 

Next it is the Cathedral, of the yellow 
plastering that decays so quickly from the 
damp. This faces the park and the statue, 
while to right and left, queer three-story 
red brick buildings, a block long each, 
and with heavy balconies, complete the 
plaza. These were erected by the 
Baroness Pontalba, daughter of Don An- 
dres Roxas, a rich Spanish noble, and Col- 
onel of the Provincial troops, he who built 
the cathedral and gave it to the colony. 
Each evening, at vespers, the chimes are 
played and masses said for the repose of 
the soul of the Don. In their music, you 
sit in the park chatting with some Creole 
—chatting of the Mardi Gras, of course. 
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lobby, but in these there were shoe-blacks 
stationed, and inside the walls were hung 
with theatrical posters. Men sat long 
over their cafe noir, reading the innumer- 
able papers, set as in the French cabarets 
upon wicker poles. 

Sauntering on, only the boxes of the 
Progressive Union, to “help keep the city 
clean,” reminded you of the American 


ons went along with more oysters, and 
there were other fruit stands set close to 
the walls, stands with dates, oranges and 
apples, pears, grapes and the tiny orange, 
while pine-apples were suspended at the 
ends of strings, and there were heavy 
bunches of bananas at the corners. By 
and by the streets seemed to grow emptier, 
possibly every one was in the delicatesse 


Ready to dance voodoo in carnival time, ‘“‘“Mardi Gras.”’ 


invasion of the French Quartier. Not- 
withstanding them, there was still an air 
of dirt and grime about it all. There 
were little tables on the walk, where the 
boys sold newspapers, and two negro nuns. 
clad in white and black robes, hurried 
past, as you stopped to buy. Chestnut- 
sellers, with polished urns, seemed ubiqui- 
tous. In January, too, they were hawk- 
ing the strawberries on the streets. Wag- 


shops close by. And the street doors wore 
a sign “open” or “closed,” as the owner 
was in or out. 

Down here were the old antique shops; 
you could not overlook them, of course. 
Silver purses, made up of polished clam- 
shells, old porcelains and the like fiJ) their 
windows. You enter a shop, and an old 
hall-clock chimes. Queer paper-flowers 
in glass bell jars, platters and and'rons, 
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Wary, however, is he of the secrets. Wary 
are the shop-keepers, one and all of whom 
take you for the spy of some other club. 
Each club, you learn, keeps carefully 
guarded its plans for ball or float, and in 
order to enter the building, months before 
one needs to have the proper pass-word. 
Inside the building there will be a patio, 


goes way back in Louisiana history, when 
the one getting the bean at an entertain- 
ment was duty bound to entertain the as- 
semblage next, and then in turn hid a 
bcan themselves in the cake. So a round 
of-merriment was assured to all who par- 
ticipated in the festivities. 

Jewelers, too, profit by the Mardi Gras, 


Halted to watch the parade, “‘Mardi Gras.”’ 


rvofed over, where floats are kept from 
vear to year, in order that these may be re- 
worked. 

But the parade is but one phase of the 
jovs of the carnival time. Many of the 
clubs have a cake, in which is hidden a 
besn of purest silver. The origin of this 


for the jewelry worn is given as a souve- 
nir to Rex and his Queen, and to the 
maids and masters. Each, however, sup- 
plies his or her own garmesto, so that the 
well-to-do alone partake. 

But these customs are old, old stories to 
the reading American. 
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Che teuth mbhich an- 
other man has won from 
nature or from life is not 
our truth until me haue 

lived it. @uly that be- 
romes real or helpful to 

any mar; mbich has cost 
the smeat of his brow 
or the anguish of his soul. 
Ge who would be wise 
must daily earn his mis- 


Dam. 
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‘The Silver Lining of the Clouds 


BY ALICE LOUISE LEE 


AT GOODWIN sat in his office on 

Hill street one day in February, 

making a vain attempt, pen in 
hand, to chain his thoughts to business. 
Behind him was a window through which 
the sun usually sent brilliant floods of 
light across his desk. Now the rain, 
dashing against the pane, obscured the 
little light which was able to penetraic 
the banks of black clouds. Across the 
street, sitting dejectedly in the trees of 
the park were hundreds of _ blackbirds, 
whose cheerful conversation made the 
park musical when the sun shone. 

Nat had a partner with whom, former- 
ly, he was wont to make cheerful conver- 
sation during dull days, but for several 
weeks a constraint had grown up between 
the two. A gloom seemed to pervade the 
atmosphere of their office in the brightest 
of weather. This state of affairs could 
have easily been accounted for by at least 
a dozen people—all of whom sympathized 
with Nat—in a certain Sixth street board- 
ing house where the partners lived, and 
where, also, temporarily resided a certain 
airy little person beloved of all the board- 
ers who still answered in name and nature 
to her childhood call of “Sprite.” 

The partner sat now at the other desk 
in front of the second window drawing 
pictures idly. Nat saw them as he con- 
sulted the unabridged dictionary half-way 
between the two desks, and the view took 
away’ what little appetite he had left for 
the law; the drawings were attempts to 
reproduce a small, animated face under a 
big backward tilting hat, beneath which 
locks of hair were cvntinually escaping 
their confining pins and curling up 
against the overhanging feathers. 

“Lucky dog!” thought Nat, resentfully, 
going back to his desk. He turned his 
back squarely on his handsome partner— 
Nat was not handsome—and stared out 
on the park, thinking. Billings possessed 
a glove with a small hand and a long 
wrist. Nat had seen him take it from 
his pocket that morning, and wondered 


helplessly how he had managed to secure 
it—Nat was shy and awkward with young 
women, especially with Sprite. Before 
this winter, he had not minded his social 
shortcomings, but since a certain party 
of three had taken rooms at the boarding 
house and ate at the same table occupied 
by the partners—Sprite sat opposite Nat, 
but looked oftener at Billings—he had 
studied the latter’s easy manners closely, 
without being able to adopt any of them. 

“Naturally,” he thought, “she wouldn’t 
take to such a strapping, big, homely fel- 
low as I.” ‘There were those who thought 
differently, but their wisdom did not 
make Nat wise. 

He smothered a sigh, and, leaning far- 
ther forward, looked down on Hill street. 
A car stopped at the corner, and the con- 
ductor, in rubber coat and boots, picked 
a woman calmlv from the top step and 
carried her across the gutter of ankle deep 
moisture, depositing her on the walk. 

“If the City Fathers would put less 
public money in their pockets,” he re- 
marked aloud, “and more into the sewer- 
age system, Los Angeles might be made 
navigable during the winter rains!” He 
was watching the policeman drooping un- 
der the weight of a substantial matron 
who plumped her umbrella into his eye 
and shed numerous packages from under 
her arms in the passage across the street. 

billings had stated the truth succinctly. 
On the rare occasions when the flood 
gates of heaven are drawn back over the 
“Land of the Angels,” the torrent de- 
scends on a defenseless city, stopping 
traffic, flooding the unpaved thorough- 
fares, filling up all the side _ gutters 
and sweeping a conglomeration of dirt, 
stones and other debris over the walks in- 
to the residents’ well-kept front yards. 

Billings had arisen, and leaning his 
graceful figure against the window casing, 
looked down. “Beastly day,” he yawned, 
“and worst of all, it will be a bad night.” 
He glanced over at the other, ending with 
an assumption of carelessness, “I was a 
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fool to make a theatre engagement—but 
then, a fellow ean never undo such fool- 
ishness.” 

Nat understood with whom the  en- 
gagement had been made, and felt like 
kicking his dapper partner down stairs 
for his light speech. Nat knew that if 
he had such an engagement—his heart 
gave a sudden thump—he should walk on 
air and consider it a desecration to men- 
tion the matter lightly. 

He frowned darkly at Billings as the 
latter, at the *phone, called up a livery 
stable and ordered a cab for the evening. 
Then he picked up his papers, donned a 
mackintosh, not quite a good fit, and 
seized his umbrella. 

“Wait there, old man,” called Billings, 
“and walk over with you.” 

Nat waited, but not with the best grace, 
and watched Billings adjust a long coat, 
which fitted him as though he had been 
melted and run into it, put on the latest 
style of hat at exactly the right angle, 
ascertained by a glance into the mirror 
under his desk, and draw on a pair of 
gloves—Nat habituallv forgot his. 

_ Then they sallied out into the down- 

pour together, but they did not long re- 
main together. ‘Their parting occurred 
at Sixth street and Hope. 

Here the water races down the Nor- 
mal School hill as it did at Lodore, tum- 
bling, rushing, dashing, twisting, until it 
tears down Hope street, hitting the legs 
of unfortunate pedestrians with mud, 
stones, and _ such other obstructions as 
chance to bar its path—barrels, garbage- 
cans and boxes. 

At this corner stood three women drag- 
gled and forlorn, waiting for a police- 
man, but none came. They looked for a 
cart to convey them across, but traffic in 
general had ceased. Then with one ac- 
cord they turned and looked at the two 
men approaching. 

“T suppose it’s up to us——” Nat be- 
gan, but did not finish. He glanced at 
his companion’s umbrella, and saw that 
it was discreetly lowered to shut out the 
pleading glances from six eyes. When 
they reached the corner, Nat hesitated. 
Billings did not. He made a flying jump 
which landed him on the high middle of 
the street across the near gutter’s flood. 
Another leap brought him to the further 
walk, and caused a long sigh of envy to 
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arise from the waiting trio. Then—— 

“Ladies, may I assist you?” asked Nat, 
cheerfully, and a chorus of heartfelt 
“thank you’s” arose. 

He furled his umbrella and set it 
against a neighboring fence. He gave a 
few deft rolls to the bottom of his trou- 
sers, and manfully picked up the largest 
of the three, who frantically endeavored 
to shield him with her umbrella en route, 
with the result of knocking his hat off. 
When he set her on the opposite walk, he 
saw his derby gracefully riding the flood 
a block down. 

The next passenger-in-arms was a ma- 
tron who was doing light housekeeping, 
and had been visiting a “Delicacy Store,” 
from which she was bearing cooked viands 
home. After she had gone her thankful 
way, Nat discovered that his coat was 
smeared with rice pudding and drippinz 
oyster soup. 

“Confound it all!” he muttered, and 
then laughingly pushed his wet hair back 
from his forehead and went back for the 
third, only to discover that a fourth had 
joined her. 

“Guess this is an evening’s job,” he 
thought, shivering as his starched collar 
succumbed to the elements and allowed 
cold rivulets to course down his back. 

Number three wore the bonnet of a 
Salvation Army soldier. “The Lord will 
certainly reward you!” she exclaimed with 
fervor as she went her way, little dream- 
ing that her pious prophecy was even then 
being fulfilled. 

For when the fourth lowered her um- 
brella and stepped forward, Nat was de- 
lighted, paralyzed—in his own compre- 
hensive speech “deucedly rattled,” to dis- 
cover a small, petite face under a large 
backward tilting hat. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s you, is it?” he exclaimed 
helplessly and inelegantly. He seized her 
umbrella and raised it over her again. 
“You must not- get wet,” he added in 
alarm, glancing from the plume covered 
hat to two wee black patent tips that 
showed beneath her silken skirts. 

Sprite laughed mischievously, but with 
a spot of pink on either cheek. “How 
can I help getting wet when your sleeves 
are soaked through?” she dimpled up at 
him. 

Then Nat, stammering and blushing, 
was under the impression that the sun 
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had burst through the clouds, notwith- 
standing the fact that the rain was drip- 
ping from every crease in his coat, oozfng 
out of his soaked shoes and running 
down his hair. 

“Why, may I—that is—will you allow 
me——” He managed to get that far 
and stopped, holding his breath. 

Sprite flushed a shade pinker. “It’s 
the only way, isn’t it?” Then with a 
shade of reproach in her voice, “You car- 
ried the others! It must be hard work, 
but if you will please——” 

Nat gathered her up as though she -had 
been a baby. “I wish,” he said, impul- 
sively, ‘“‘that Hope street were as wide as 
the Atlantic ocean !” 

Sprite laughed so gayly at this that he 
was forced to hold her closer lest she 
should fall. 


ri. ht arm, he was sure she niust be an- 


noyed by the trip-hammer that was 
pounding away against his left ribs. 
Once over the flood, he started on, 


holding the umbrella over her and fearing 
to look back lest he should discover that 
his services were needed further. The 
sun, for him, was still shining gloriously 
because of the expression he had surprised 
in her eyes when he set her on the pave- 
ment. His thought spun round confused- 
ly until the boarding house was reached, 
and Sprite, turning at the door, looked 


Although she was under his . 
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him over with dancing eyes. 

“Where is your hat,” she asked de- 
murely, “and your umbrella?” 

“TI haven’t once thought of them,” he 
confessed. Then suddenly and totally un- 
expectedly to himself, he blurted out hon- 
estly: “I think I’ve lost my head as well 
as my heart.” After which bold speech 
the trip-hammer got in heavier work un- 
der his ribs, and his breath banked up in 
his throat and threatened to choke him, 

while he expected to see Sprite disappear 
in a whirlwind of indignation. 

Her gaze did not wander higher than 
his wilted collar, but she did not look at 
all displeased with so blunt and honest 
a speech. Instead, a little glad expression 
crept into her face, and the corners of her 
mouth curved upward happily, as she said 
with a new shyness in her manner: 

“We—that is, mamma and papa— 
would be glad to have you spend the even- 
ing with us—and I, too,” she added, 
softly. 

“t shall be delighted to,” cried Nat, 
the words tumbling over each other. “But 
your theatre engagement!” he added in 
dismay. 

Sprite laughed demurely. “After this 
wetting, I think mamma will not let me 
go out this evening—in fact, I know 
she will not!” And glancing once at 
Nat’s face she ran up the stairs. 
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Ea Land of My Dreams 
Lines to California 
BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


I. 


Land of my dreams! My childhood’s early home! 
Fair are thy peaks, thy ocean flecked with foam! 
Oh, I have known thy mountain steeps and shades, 
Thy vernal nooks and rocky palissades, 

And I have felt the sylvan poetry 

Well from thy heart and then find voice in me, 
Poor vessel, I, to sound the swelling chord 

Of inspiration, that is of the Lord. 


II. 


Beneath the shade of royal redwood trees, 
Whose boughs are voiceful in the summer breeze, 
Whose gnarled roots grip fast the rugged rock, 
Born of the sea and riven by earthquake shock, 
There, crouched upon a fragrant lap of earth, 
Where ferns and flowers unfold in timid birth, 
Oft have I lain and dreamed beneath the sky, 
While overhead, the white mist drifted by. 


III. 


Down far below, now purple in the shade, 
Then pierced by sunshine, like a golden blade, 
Changing its mood beneath my fixed gaze, 
The valley lay, a checkered, patchwork maze 
Of grape-vine, orchard and rich husbandry, 
Tiled and fruit-bearing, to the gleaming sea. 
There man and nature met in one accord 
And he hath reaped his labor’s fair reward. 


IV. 

But not for me the orchard and the vine; 
Give me the sea, the mountain and the pine, 
The wild, sweet note of birds within the trees, 
‘The varying impulse of the blithe, salt breeze, 
The flash of chipmunks, spurred with sudden fright, 
The distant sea-birds circling in their flight, 
The muffled roar of chafing, restless waves 
Kchoing below, within deep, rock-hewn caves. 
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¥. 


O calm, serene, majestic ocean, Thou 

Mirror of Heaven’s over-arching brow, 

The first uncertain steps of childhood bore 

My heart, awakening, *long thy rugged shore, 

And there, with wistful eyes fixed on the sea 

[ heard thee speak from out eternity ; 

And every white-sailed ship that passed thy Gate 
Told mutely of Life’s voyage on the Sea of Fate. 


Vi. 


Once more, methinks, with soul astir I stand 
Among the rocks amid the yellow sand. 

Low in the West the sun hangs radiant gold, 
A Pageant in the clouds that Prophets old 
Called Revelation. O’er the sea doth shine 

A bridge of light, resplendent, half-divine, 
Spanning the space between the sea and sun 
So Heaven and earth seem welded into one. 


VII. 


But lo! a shadow cold and sombre gray! 

The mistarises, the pale ghost of day, 

The cold wind quickens and whines mournfully, 
And through the darkness sighs the saddened sea. 
From out the mist the sea-fow! calls his mate, 
Deep bays the fog-horn at the Golden Gate, 

And like a raven hov’ring o’er his nest, 

Night settles slowly on the water’s breast. 


VIII. 


Land of my dreams! My childhood’s early home! 
Gone is my vision, far away I roam! 

Farewell, dear land! Farewell, beloved shore! 
Upon thy strand my feet shall tread no more, 
But, ah! forever shall my yearning eyes 

Seek out thy image in the sunset skies, 

And though apart, I still may dwell with thee, 
Since God hath left the gift of memory. 
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Hlouses that Came Around IHiorn 
for the *‘Allameda Gardens” 


BY ROCKWELL D. HUNT 


league of land was granted by 
Governor Mannel Micheltorena to 
James Alexander Forbes. This was the 
beginning of Portrero de Santa Clara, or 
the Stockton Rancho, as it was  after- 
wards called. It was bounded by the 
Alameda avenue, the Guadalupe Creek 
and a large ditch of running water drain- 
ing into the creek at a point slightly east 
of north of the town of Santa Clara. The 
survey of 1850 showed 193,903 acres. 
Commodore Stockton, who shortly af- 
ter the raising of the American flag at 
Monterey, had followed Commodore Sloat 
in completing the American conquest of 
California, acquired title to the ranch at 
an early date by purchase from Forbes, 
the purchase price being understood to 
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be $10,000. Stockton was reputed to be 
a very wealthy man; he called the ranch 
the “Alameda Gardens,” and conceive:l 
the idea of subdividing and selling or 
leasing parcels of land to intending set- 
tlers. 

To this end he had the place carefully 
platted, and during his absence—he ap- 
parently spent very little, if any, time on 
the ranch himself—he was represented in 
all business matters by his agent, Mr. 
James F. Kennedy, who came to Califor- 
nia in 1850 to act in that capacity, and 
who is well remembered as an efficient 
sheriff of Santa Clara County. 

In early California days, sawed lumber 
and other. building materials, unless we 
except adobe, were very expensive and 
virtually impossible to secure at all in 
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quantities. It is not strictly true that 
there were absolutely no saw mills, for 
in 1847 William Campbell commenced 
the erection of a saw mill in the western 
part of the county, which, however, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of labor, was not 
completed till late in 1848. In 1848, also, 
Zacheriah Jones completed a mill. But 
lumber was exceedingly high, bringing 
from $250 to $700 per thousand, and 
the hauling alone cost $100 per thousand. 
Burned bricks were made in California by 
Mr. Osborn in 1848, in which memorable 
year the first brick house is believed to 
have been completed. Carpenters, brick- 
layers or mechanics of any sort were paid 
$16, or in the phrase of the times, “an 
ounce,” per day. 

In view of these conditions, Commo- 
dore Stockton, according to certain re- 
ports, had planned and prepared in Phila- 
delphia, probably in 1849, a great cargo 
of houses, which were shipped by sailing 
vessel to California via Cape Horn. This 
cargo, according to my informants, con- 
sisted of sixty houses. His intention was 
to set up these houses on the eligible sites 
along the Alameda avenue and Stockton 
avenue, which latter, running through 
the heart of the ranch, was expected to 


become the leading avenue of his Alameda 
Gardens then about to be realized by the 
subdivision of the Stockton ranch. 

Stockton had enclosed the entire ranch 
with a strong fence of very heavy but 
smooth wire stretched along iron posts 
eight feet apart. These wires, six in num- 
ber, and inserted directly through holes 
drilled in the posts, made a barrier that 
was proof against any force except the 
fierce onslaught of a stampeded band of 
cattle. Remnants of this fence are still 
used to enclose the campus of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, then a part of the 
Stockton ranch. Stockton avenue was en- 
closed also by wire fences of the same de- 
scription, while directly across the ave- 
nue and at right angles to it were a num- 
ber of old-style picket fences. These 
small enclosures were necessary to the 
cross roads or streets. intersecting Stock- 
ton avenue at right angles, and served 
also as corrals and the like, several years 
passing before the avenue as such came 
into general use. 

The great cargo of houses said tv be 
shipped from Philadelphia suffered an 
unhappy fate. The report is, that after 
having successfully doubled Cape Horn 
and come to harbor in San Francisco, they 
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The Watkins house. Shows much neglect in 


were destroyed and totally consumed by 
fire, together with much shipping in the 
harbor, in one of that series of disastrous 
conflagrations that visited San Francisco 
in 1849-50. This report of the great 
cargo of houses I have not been able thus 
far to verify to my own satisfaction. 

But another consignment of houses, at 
least ten in number, soon followed those 
that were said to be destroyed. These 
houses not only weathered the storms of 
the long voyage, and safely reached har- 
bor, but they were transferred to a 
schooner, landed at Alviso, and hauled to 
the Stockton Ranch, where they were put 
up by Mr. Kennedy, and where they 
served their purpose. A majority of them 
are still pointed out as no mean resi- 
dences, interesting landmarks and sur- 
vivals of early days in California. These 
houses were in all cases, with but one ex- 
ception, copies of the same original or 
duplicates from the same plans. The ex- 
ception was made of the ranch house 
proper, on what is now Newhall stree?, 


.which was larger and more pretentious 


than the others, and enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of possessing a cupola. Each of the 
other houses was of two stories and un- 
finished attic, with wide front porch ex- 
tending the full length of the house. On 
the first floor the front door opened into 
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a six-foot hallway extending through to 
the rear. At the right of this was a sin- 
gle large living room 16 by 22 feet. On 
the left were the dining room and kitchen 
of equal size (11x16 feet.) Up-stairs the 
space was equally divided into four beci- 
rooms. Instead of plastering the inside, 
the finish was of very thin pine sheeting 
as a base for the wall paper. Each house 
had one chimney with great spreading 
fire-places on the first floor, the brick for 
which was imported with the other mater- 
ials from the East. The shingles were as 
long as our ordinary shakes, and being of 


sound lumber and dressed down as our 


shingles, they gave excellent satisfaction 
for many years. All doors and window 
casings were painted white, the solid out- 
side shutters—one of the striking features 
of the houses—were a dark green. 

These pioneer houses were regular old- 
styled Eastern frames, all clap-boarded 
and tightly mortised. All the parts, 
boards, stairs, shutters, wall sections, etc., 
were carefully numbered, and a given 
part of one house could readily be fitted 
to corresponding parts of any other one. 
With corner posts stoutly braced and 
clinched with draw-pins, these interesting 
dwellings have shown their merit in the 
staun¢h manner in which a majority of 
them have withstood the force of the ele- 
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ments and’the earthquake shocks for over 
half a ceritury. Doubtless the enormous 
locks and keys with which they were pro- 
vided were calculated to give added se- 
curity in a border civilization, while .to us 
an element of quaintness is added by the 


uniformly tiny window panes shielded be- | 


neath the solid green shutters. Built of 
good materials, honestly constructed, after 
the style of the Eastern houses, conven- 
ient and commodious in their appoint- 
ments, they were not long in finding pur- 
chasers or tenants, and were considered 
for years as very fine houses, or in later- 
day phrase, “quite swell.” 

Of these houses, from this consignment 
yet standing, I have been able to find and 
identify the following enumerating from 
south to north, according to respective lo- 
cation: 1. The Rhodes house on the fam- 
ous Alameda avenue, which in most re- 
spects is the best existing type of the 
whole group in their best days. Here re- 
sides our venerable and honored fellow 
townsman, Judge A. L. Rhodes, and here 
he has made his home continuously for 
forty-eight years past (since 1858.) Be- 
fore him was Baron von Bendeleben von 
Uckermann, a Saxon noble exiled during 
the revolution of 1848. 

2. The Fredericksburg Resort, on the 
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corner of the Alameda and Cinnabar 
street. This would not readily be recog- 
nized as a member of the group because 
of the transformation wrought in its 
front, and perhaps also because of the 
use to which it is put; but closer scrutiny 
reveals the clap-boarding, the solid shut- 
ters and the regulation window panes on 
the inner sides of the house. It was the 
beginning of the Fredericksburg Brew- 
ery. For many years since it has been 
used as a drinking house and beer garden, 
as an adjunct to the great brewery. 

3. The Polhemus house, corner of 
Stockton avenue and Polhemus § street, 
which, with additions and improvements, 
is yet the attractive home of Miss Nel- 
lie Polhemus, daughter of John K. Pol- 
hemus, who served in the Revolutionary 
army at Valley Forge, and who in turn 
was the son-in-law of John Hart, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Jno. T. Bray is believed to have been 
the first regular occupant of this house. 

4. The Baker-Blanchard house, which 
stood for many years on the corner of 
Polhemus street and the Alameda, but 
which was moved in 1901 to its present 
location on the corner of Asbury and 
Myrtle streets, to make room for the new 
and elegant residence of Mrs. Lulu Blan- 


The Blanchard house. For years the residence of Rev. George B. Baker. 
E. P. Carey, Photo. 
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The Polhemus house. Excellent type of ranch house, surrounded by dense foliage. 
E. P. Carey, Photo. 


chard. In this home resided for many 
years Reverend George R. Baker, a promi- 
nent member of the California Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, and for a time 
the successful financial agent of the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. It is now offered 
to tenants as a comfortable home. 


5. The Watkins house on Stockton ave- 
nue near Hedding street. Want of home 
surroundings and comely foliage give this 
place a somewhat deserted appearance 
now, although in itself it retains most of 
its characteristic features—plainness of 
plan, outside shutters, and the tiny win- 


The Stockton ranch house. Home of James F. 


Kennedy. agent of Commodore Stockton. 
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dow panes. ‘This place became in 1851 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Watkins, the 
parents of Mrs. A. P. Hill of San Jose. 
It was later the property for some years 
of Mr. J. W. Hines, one of our most not- 
able living pioneers of the Santa Clara 
Valley. 

6. The Kennedy house, or original 
ranch house, now more commonly known 
as the McLaughlin house, situated near 
the corner of Newhall and Spring streets. 
This has lost much of its original appear- 
ance by reason of additions and improve- 
ments, and has changed hands several 
times. It was for years the home of 
Sheriff Kennedy, of Santa Clara County. 
It is at present owned by Mr. Winship, of 
San Francisco, and is the commodious 
home of Mrs. Fosgate, a pioneer of 1853. 

Four of the original houses are not now 
extant. Of these one stood on the pres- 
ent site of Judge Leibe’s beautiful home 
on the Alameda. ‘This was sold to the 
Morrisons about 1866; they in turn sold 
to D. M. Delmas. The house was de- 
stroved bv fire in 1879. 
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The second and third of the houses 
not now extant were situated on opposite 
sides of Stockton avenue, on or near the 
Brokaw road, and a short distance beyond 
the present limits of Santa Clara. The 
one on the west side was destroyed by 
fire years ago; the other, on the east side 
of the avenue, after considerable neglect, 
underwent almost complete transforma- 
tion, and still later was torn down to fur- 
nish materials for other houses now stand- 
ing in the vicinity. 

Lastly, the house that was located jusi 
adjacent to the Southern Pacific Depot, 
Santa Clara. Until April of this year if 
might have been observed from the win- 
dows of the passing trains, and was the 
home of the engineer of the municipal 
plant of the city of Santa Clara. After 
standing for 56 years, this landmark met 
the fate of many another on the morning 
of April 18, 1906. The damage received 
was so serious that it was deemed wise 
to remove the building, and now the en- 
gineer has a new and modern home immc- 
diately to the rear of the site of the old. 


Dolce Kar Niente 


BY AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 


Summer led me o’er her paths, 
Gay with gorgeous flowers— 

And I wandered with the maiden 
Through the golden hours. 

But as day began to wane, 
Summer paled in fright, 

As gay Autumn’s brilliant gleam 
Flashed upon our sight. 

‘“‘T must go,” she murmured, now, 
“Through Time’s narrow gate— 
Come,” she whispered to the bloom, 


“Come, the hour grows late ! 


Then she softly kissed my brow, 


Sighing: “Love, good-day ! 


Ah! I fain would follow her, 
Could I find the way! 
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A. Legend of Alcatraz 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


DITOR’S NOTE.—It is a fact not 
BE generally known that the United 

States Government maintains, out 
in the bay of San Francisco a veritable 
Isle du Diable, devoted to the purposes 
of a military prison alone. The place is 
one of the most difficult to visit of any 
over which the flag now floats. From his 
cell on Alcatraz, high up in the walls of 
Prison West, where the last rays of each 
setting sun turned the cruel iron bars to 
gold—fool’s gold, mocking all the more 
for its un-reality—Emanuello could sur- 
vey the sea. 

Each morning the Pacific rolled up, 
serene and leaden grey. ‘Then the gulls 
would veer out of the depths, born of the 
sea, they said—in Italy—and simultane- 
ously, almost, with their flight each wave 
crest gleamed and sparkled, and the dull 
grey became blue, and one knew, on Al- 
ecatraz, that the sun had risen again. 

And yet, what was one day more on 
Alcatraz? Pain ,torture, misery—that 
was all. 

“Tt is the prison island,” he had writ- 
ter back to Napoli, “and we must work 
and work and work! Now it is to tend 
the Commandant’s family. Now it is to 
break stone, with the chain and ball at 
our feet. Now it is in the dungeon, 
where is so little light, Romana, so lit- 
tle!’ 

That letter—it was confiscated by the 
Commandant, as were so many penned at 
Alcatraz, in the old regime. 

So there came never a letter from Italy, 
and the lone man in the cell wondered 
and grew ever more serious and impa- 
tient. 

Daily the ferry boats went by on their 
way to and from Vallejo. 

Over the water the breeze bore the 
peals of merry laughter and the soft, dul- 
cet notes of a harp. 

That harpist was an Italian, Emanu- 
ello was certain. Only an Italian could 
bring from the strings such a Cavallero 
Rusticano, such a “Carmen.” 


Every time the harp passed, the prison 
faded, and one was back again in Napoli. 
Where the road winds out from the city, 
and the funicular starts for Vesuvius, 
there had been just such another harpist, 
who had played “Cavallera Rusticana.” 
Bread and water was often the day’s fare 
in Italy, but then there was the wine, the 
sweet Vesuvian sherry, grown over bur- 
ied cities and, taking sugar from lava 
and dust. And the harpist then was 
free. 

Then in, on the image, one would hear 
again the sergeant’s voice: “Prisoner No. 
16, bread and water, ten days! Prisoner 
No. 25, twenty days solitary arrest!” and 
the voice of the guard repeating, to make 
sure he heard aright. 

‘hug x that the question, stereotyped, 
also : 

“By whose orders ?” 

“The Commandant of Alcatraz.” 

“The Commandant’s orders shall be 
obeyed.” 

A clank of closing prison gates, and 
the stern: 

“Forward march!” and the shuffle of 
chained feet. 

One day—it was in March—Emanuello 
was at work on the break-water at Alca- 
traz. 

The boat was due, and the guard was 
at the other end of the beat. The pris- 
oner leaned on his pick to listen. } 

Off the ocean came again the harp 
music. 

Not alone, however. 

Over the soothing lap of the sea floated 
a voice, a soprano, .»ak with youth, but 
beautiful. 


“Where the love in her eyes I could see, 
And the music I heard, like the song of 

a bird——” 

And then it was gone. 

The harp still sounded faint in the dis- 
tance. The Italian was transfixed. 

His eyes, his ears were glued to the 
ship plowing on to Mare Island. 
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Back on the liner, off the Azores, the 
good angel of the poor, the cabin-lady 
who brought cake and sometimes candy to 
the children of*the emigrants, had sung 
that song. Emanuello remembered they 
had heard it coming from the cabin salon 
the night of the seamen’s fund benefit. 

Things had seemed so rosy then. New 
York, where bread and meat were cheap, 


so cheap! The passage paid to San 
Francisco. Another land of flowers and 
sun! No winter winds, and snow un- 
known! 


Then had come the disillusionment. 
There were many others in the Golden 
West in search of work. There were 
others who were strong and willing and 
eager. There were not places nearly 
enough, and so—Emanuello had gone 
from place to place. 

The consul had been kind, and given 
him a paper, in which men advertised for 
laborers. When he went to these, he 
found that some wanted this, and some 
that; none needed just that which he 
could give—strength, pure strength alone. 

For a man who had played the harp 
on the road up Vesuvius, where the tour- 
ists passed and dropped liras, there was 
hardly place. 

The little wallet that the man wore 
strapped to his chest was growing visibly 
thinner. 

Then they suggested he try for the 
navy—musician on the ships. 

He tried. He put the bugle to his lips 
as he had the King’s in Italy for pure 
sport in the old service days—and they 
accepted him. But the army was not 
ltaly! 

Care-free, happy Italy, where one 
slept and ate and played, and if the larder 
were empty, begged a centissime of some 
tourist and bought a bit of bread and gar- 
lic at the cantine, and then fed on it and 
the sunshine. 

“Right into line! Column wheel! Left 
about!” The spick and span uniform, 
the daily polishing of the trumpet, that 
was not in Italy. 

Finally the child of impulse could 
stand it no longer, and his indignation 
burst forth at the martinet drill-master. 

For that he was on Alcatraz. 

Over in Italy he had heard of a place 
called Siberia, where the Czar condemned 
murderers and thieves and anarchists. AJ] 
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that had been told of Siberia was here at 
Alcatraz. 

No one came, no one went, save the offi- 
cers. If an inspection were ever made, it 
was perfunctory, and in the presence of 
those who had just dined and wined the 
inspectors. If the food was bad, who 
knew? If the cell damp, who cared? If 
the cold wind or the fog swept it, and 
one was from Italy and susceptible to cold, 
what mattered it? 

The officers had their clarets, and the 
fat of the land, and the semi-annual in- 
spector usually let them know of his visit 
that champagne could be cooled in ad- 
vance. 

The guard was returning now, and the 
stone chips flew beneath the tools of the 
Italian. His eyes, however, were off on 
the sea. For some unknown reason the 
ship had turned, and was veering in to- 
ward the island. The wind came straight 
on ahead, and the music sounded once 
again. ‘There was a chorus now: 


“Where the love in her eyes I could see. 
* * * * 
Was bringing sweet music to me!” 


Life, freedom, happiness, joy, all these 
were out there on the steamer. They 
were giving school calls now. It was an 
Oakland school off on a day’s outing. 
Emanuel knew, for a friendly guard had 
once told him the meaning of these slo- 
gans. 

If only he could be there, just to hear 
that song. Only the water lay between 
them, and the Italian had not dived for 
pennies in the harbor of Naples in his 
boyhood for nothing. But the ball on 
his leg and the gun of the guard and the 
grape-shot he himself had helped place 
in the cannon on the parapet made all 
thought of escape fly to the winds. 

Italy is a land of legends, and one that 
is told oftenest in the wine shops of the 
Via Roma is that of the prisoner who sent 
his mail out by a bird; of a pigeon that 
he had first tamed by feeding crumbs from 
his own scanty lunch, and then managed 
to capture and weight down with a mes- 
sage to him who might find it! 

So Emanuello, too, had his pet birds, 
and he fed them on the casement of the 
window, but paper, ink there were none. 

Long since he had abandoned all 
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thought of escape. That woman’s voice, 
however, the sea that rolled round the 
Horn and on to Italy—it made him wild 
at his captivity. 
blood rushed to his brain—and then he 
heard the guard, and pick and_ shovel 
plied once again the accustomed task. 

The man, however, was thinking— 
thinking hard. 

That night, in his cell, his thoughts 
bore fruit. With hands and teeth he. tore 
a bit from his shirt. Then, with his tough 
nails, he dug into the back of his hand. A 
match, dropped by a careless guard and 
treasured long, served for pen. 

Emanuello knew to whom to write. 

“The Commander in Chief of the 
armies and navies of the United States,” 
he had been taught, “can pardon any of- 
fense against the Government.” 

That superior officer was in a place 
called Washington. His name—what 
mattered it? There would be only one. 

So Emanuello wrote, his lamp _ the 
moon, silvering the bars so lately golden. 

“T write in blood.. My heart is break- 
ing. Free me, and I will go back to my 
Italy. I did not know what the life was, 
or I would not have gone into the army. 
I am on Alcatraz. Free me, or I die of 
the home-sick.” 

Twice, three times, a fourth time, the 
man had to cut deep into the flesh to 
bring forth the precious blood. But the 
sacrifice, it could not make things worse 
—there are no comparatives, no superla- 
tives on Alcatraz Island. It might do 
good. 

When his bird came again, and he was 
alone, Emanuel caught the pet of many 
months in a net made from his own hair, 
after the fashion of the bird nets of the 
Campagna. Then, with the net itself, he 
tied the bit of shirt to the bird’s two feet, 
so that fly it might, but tear this off it 
could not. 

While the little messenger of fate 
slipped from his hands, startled and 
eager to be off, the Neapolitan went down 
on the dungeon floor and prayed to the 
Madonna of Fiume to take him back t» 
Italy. 

As he prayed, the gloaming turned to 
night, and the man rose to feel his way 
to the cot—no hard task, since the path 
was worn deep by the tread of long-caged 
feet. The prison chill was on, and the 
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His heart beat fast, the - 
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stones gave forth their nightly miasmatic 
sweat. 

That night the Commandant gave a 
dance. They were playing the “Carnival 
of Venice” and the “Blue Danube” at the 
luncheon at midnight, and the prisoner 
drew in each chord with bated breath. It 
was the music of Europe, almost of Italy, 
the land he might sometime see again. 

Time passes slowly, very slowly, when 
one is on bread and water on a prison 
island, without a word of the world be- 
yond. 

Nightly the man dreamed of his bird. 
By day he dreamed—day dreams of that 
little feathered messenger. What if it 
had perished by the wayside? From Al- 
catraz to Sausalito, or to San Francisco, 
either one, it might have made its way. 
But more likely it would rest first on a 
passing ship, and its strange burden prove 
its undoing. Some one would shoot it— 
some one read its message, and, it is to be 
hoped, send it on. 

Still there camé no answer. 

It was now fourteen days. Emanuello 
had kept careful count. Six days before 
the Commandant had received an order 
from the headquarters of the Department 
of the West at San Francisco. 

“You will forward at once a full report 
of the case of one Emanuello Grazio, of 
Alcatraz, together with detailed account 
of conduct since confinement.” 

He answered it, as he of course must, 
grudging the bit of labor it cost him. It 
was easier to dictate the word “‘splendid” 
on the prison record blank than to look 
up and copy the facts that thrice Emanu- 
ello had been caught pondering, day- 
dreaming, at his work, and that once he 
was seen watching the sea, rather than 
the pile of rocks set before him to break. 
So “splendid” was the prison record. 

It is a matter of a week at least to get 
a letter from Alcatraz to the Department 
at Washington by way of the head-quar- 
ters in San Francisco and have it be acted 
on there. 

Emanuello knew nothing of that in- 
quiry. Orders are all secret when des- 
tined to Alcatraz. 

It was now going into the third weex, 
and no word—nothing. The bird had not 
returned—and that might be a good token. 

Emanuello had been sent to hoe the 
Commandant’s garden, and put in more 
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voppy seed. ‘The poppies, golden here, 
were red in Italy, and outside Naples, 
over toward Pompeii, one could gather 
great handfuls at this season. 

It was time again for the boat. It 
plies twice daily to Vallejo and the Navy 
Yard—and each time he listened for the 
harpist. 

Over the blue, lapping waters came the 
chords. The man started. A snatch of 
the same music—‘“the love in the eyes” 
melody, he called it. 

Could it be possible?, There was the 


voice of the lady—his lady, he had come, 


to call her in his thoughts—and again the 
chorus. Inter-scholastic field days are 
rather monthly affairs between the schools 
around the bay, and to-day there would 
be another. 


. like the song of a bird, 
Was bringing sweet music to me.” 


The song of a bird—it was prophetic. 
There is a vein of the superstitious in 
every true Italian’s nature. The song of a 
bird, and now it was gone. 

The man took a step forward to catch 
the fleeting music—just one more strain 
of it. 

“Prisoner Number Ten, back to line, 
commanded the guard. 

“Number Ten” did not hear. Out of 
the sea came another voice, the harp and 
the “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


The man stretched out his arms, and, 
imploring, sank to the beach. 

“Corporal of the guard, call out the 
guard,” from the sentinel on the parapet 
about the dead-line stockade. 

“Call out the guard,” from the next 
outpost. 

“The guard,” from the point of rock 
high up on the island. 

The Commandant heard it, and rose 
from his siesta in lazy wonderment at 
what should call the guard at such an un- 
usual hour. 

“By the way, Babbitt,” he remarked, in 
passing out, “there’s a reprieve came last 
night for that Dago, Number 10. You 
might turn him loose when you’ve a mind 
to.” 

He met the guard bearing a man’s body 
toward the prison hospital. ‘The corpse 
was already stiff and cold. 

A sudden rupture of the veins of the 
heart, due to undue excitement,” was the 
physician’s verdict. 

“‘Who in thunder is he, anyhow?” the 
Commandant asked, half-interested. 

“Prisoner Number Ten, Excellency,” a 
soldier explained. 

The Commandant rolled another cigar- 
ette. 

“Fool that he was. There was a reprieve 
came for him yesterday, and I’ve just or- 
dered his release.” 

He placed the cigarette between his lips 
and walked away. 
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Old house in Holborn, London. 


Hints on London for American Tourists 


BY FRED GILBERT BLAKESLEE 


American tourists visit London. 

By far the larger portion of these 
summer visitors are seeing London for 
the first time, and to them the problems 
of living and of getting about are often 
most bewildering. In view of these facts 
a few words concerning these important 
questions may not be out of place at this 
time. 

The first question that confronts the 
tourist is the matter of hotel accommoda- 
tions, and it is a most important one, for 
no matter what sights are to be visited or 
what pleasures indulged in, it is primarily 
necessary to have a place in which to 
sleep and to be able to procure food as of- 
ten as required. 


summer thousands of 


London offers a wide range of hotel 
accommodation at prices suited to all 
purses. For the rich, there are the Cecil, 
the Savoy, the Metropole, and the Vic- 
torla; enormous caravarsaries containing 
every known luxury, with proportionate 
prices, while for the less wealthy, there 
exists hundreds of less pretentious but al- 
most equally comfortable hostelries where 
one may live very satisfactorily for $2 a 
day. Persons desiring to combine econ- 
omy with convenience will find the vicin- 
ity of the British museum admirably 
suited to their purpose. Southampton 
Row and nearby streets contain a num- 
ber of small but excellent hotels, where 
good board may be obtained for $10 a 
week. 
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Dragon cannon, War Office, London. 

As it is often inconvenient to return to 
the hotel in the midst of a round of sight- 
seeing, many travelers effect a saving -n 
time by taking their mid-day lunch in the 
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various restaurants which are _ scattered 
broadcast throughout the length and 
breadth of the city. There are many va- 
rieties of these, with corresponding prices, 
but the average lunch at most of them 
will cost from 50 cents to $1. Many of 
these restaurants are of great historic in- 
terest, and should be visited on that ac- 
count, as well as for their excellent ser- 
vice. 

Crossby Hall in Bishopsgate St. within 
is such a one. It was formerly the pal- 
ace of Richard III, and it was here that 
the crown of England was offered him, 
after he had caused the murder of the 
princes who stood in his way. 

All over the city are stations of the 
Areated Bread Company, which are popu- 
larly known as A. B. C. shops, where light 
refreshments may be obtained at most 
reasonable rates. These shops are patron- 
ized by all classes and it may with perfec: 
propriety be visited by ladies. 

English currency is most confusing to 
Americans, and the fact that some of the 


London omnibus, showing advertisemente 
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coins contain nothing to indicate their 
value adds greatly to the traveler’s confu- 
sion. ‘The shilling, which practically 
equals our quarter, is the monetary unit, 
twenty shillings making one pound. The 
lowest British coin is the farthing, which 
equals half a cent of our money. Then 
comes the half-penny (one cent) and the 
penny (two cents.) 

The silver three pence (six cents) 
comes next; then the sixpence (twelve 
cents), the shilling (twenty-five cents), 
the florin (fifty cents), the half crown 
(sixty-two cents), and the crown (one 
dollar.) The gold coins are the half sov- 
ereign (two dollars and fifty cents), and 
the sovereign (five dollars.) 

The lowest bank note issued is for five 
pounds (twenty-five dollars.) It will be 
seen from this that the English monetary 
system is widely at variance with ours. ‘To 
make confusion worse confounded, a sov- 
ereign is always computed as a pound, al- 
though no such coin exists, and florin and 
half-crown pieces have absolutely nothing 
on them to indicate their value. Certain 
bills are also reckoned in guineas (twenty- 
one shillings) although no such coin has 


Crosby Hall, London. 


been in circulation for years. The bes¢ 
way for an American tourist to become 
acquainted with English currency is to 
obtain a set of coins on the steamer and 
study them carefully before landing. 
How to get from one part of London to 


‘another at a maximum speed with a mini- 


aan 


Hyde Park corner, London. 
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Piccadilly Circus, london, 


THE BIRDS. 


mum of expense is a problem that often 
puzzles Americans. For those who can 
afford it, the hansom cab is generally the 
quickest and most satisfactory way of get- 
ting about. 

Cab fares are charged according to 
distance, one shilling for the first mile and 
sixpence for each additional mile or frac- 
tion thereof, no fare, however, being less 
than one shilling. Besides the legal fare, 
the driver always expects a tip of from 
twopence to sixpence. Another type of 
London cab is the “four wheeler,” which, 
being built on the lines of our coupe, is 
better adapted for carrying baggage than 
is the hansom. ‘There are about 6,000 
hansoms and 5,000 four wheelers in daily 
use. 

Although cabs in London are not ex- 
pensive when the prices charged for them 
are contrasted with those charged for 
similar vehicles in the United States, still 
they are beyond the means of the average 
tourist as a means of continual transpor- 
tation, and he must therefore do as the 
Londoners do, and take a *bus when he 
wants to get anywhere. ‘There are one 
hundred and fifty “bus lines in operation 
in London which cross the city in every 
direction, and run daily from 8 a. m. till 


midnight. Fares vary from a penny to 
sixpence, according to distance. 

River steamboats form a_ pleasant 
method of visiting points near the Thames 
—there being some fifty of these in com- 
mission during the summer months. A 
trip down to Greenwich is recommended 
for the purpose of obtaining a view of 
the docks and shipping. 

The underground railway offers a some- 
what disagreeable and yet rapid method of 
getting about. Fifteen hundred trains 
run daily over this road, transporting 
nearly two million people each week. For- 
merly these trains were drawn by engines 
burning soft coal, thus making travel on 
them anything but pleasant, but within 
the past year electricity has been substi- 
tuted as a motive power. 

Undoubtedly the best method of rapid 
transit in London is the new _ subway, 
popularly known as “The Tube.” This 
was put in two years ago by an American 
company, and is in every way up-to-date 
and thoroughly satisfactory. 

The road runs in a straight line for 
seven miles through the busiest part of 
the city, and well equipped trains pass 
over it daily, at frequent intervals, be- 
tween the hours of 6 a. m. and 1 p. m. 


The IBirals 
BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


“What do you hear, O radiant, clear-eyed youth, 
You with the listening air, the bated breath?” 
“T hear the sad sea and the wailing wind; 
I hear the nightingale of Death!” 


“What do you hear, O lover strong and bold, 
You with the joyous hope, the fond belief?” 

“T hear all weeping hearts and sobbing souls; 
I hear the mourning dove of Grief!” 


“What do you hear, O graybeard, calm and pale, 


You with the shoulders stooped, the marks of strife?” 


“T hear the thunder of the sunrise gold; 


I hear the raptured lark of life! 
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The Craftsman Movement and What it Means 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


IVE years ago, in the month of 
October, a modest  publicatiou 


made its appearance in the world 
of letters under the title of The Crafts- 
man. I say modest advisedly, for the 
motto, “Als.ik kan,” expressing the striv- 
ing for, rather than the attainment of an 
end; the master principle of simplicity, 
and finally the unostentatious but perfect 
mechanical make-up of the magazine, all 
bespoke sincerity of purpose and earnest 
endeavor in the promotion of “better art, 
better work and a better and more rea- 
sonable way of living.” But in spite of 
the lack of pomp and sounding of trum- 
pets, there was that about the Craftsman 
which first attracted, then held, attention. 
It was assuredly refreshing to turn from 
sensational periodicals, setting forth the 
infamy and debauchery of strike and mob 
and voicing the doctrine of discontent, to 
this exemplification of the sufficiency of 
work. Its place was unique; a journal 
of the toiler, it held out the broad prin- 
ciple of honest craftsmanship; a critical 
review, it reflected the progress of art; 
an exponent of humanity, it contained 
the philosophy of modern thought. The 


_first number of The Craftsman was an 


appreciation of William Morris; the sec- 
ond paid a like tribute to John Ruskin, 
masters of reform whom, with Emerson, 
the founder of the new magazine, Gustav 
Stickley, considered models of the prac- 


~ tical and the ideal. After that, the pub- 


lication assumed its normal form and took 
up independently and originally its des- 
tined work. 

Gustav Stickley, the spirit of The 
Craftsman Movement, was by trade a 
cabinet maker. In his early boyhood he 
had worked in a small chair factory in 
the mountain village of Brant, Pennsyl- 
vania. Previous to this time he had been 
taxed with heavy labor on farms and he 
had also served in the capacity of stone 
mason. He tells of how the grinding of 
the mortar beneath the trowel and the 


heavy resistance of the rock itself, 


aroused his antipathy, as it overburdened 
his strength. For this reason he wel- 
comed the lighter and pleasanter occupa- 
tion ; rejoiced in the yielding wood as op- 
posed to the resisting stone, and so be- 
gan his love of Craftsmanship. At that 
time, and under those conditions, the 
work was of necessity carried on by the 
hands, and in this close relationship of 
the individual to his task, Stickley grew 
to admire the beauties of the grain and 
color of the wood, and probably all un- 
consciously, he was also learning to ad- 
mire the simplest of structural forms. In 
his case, necessity proved the best school- 
mistress, and later, after having become 
spiritually a disciple of Ruskin, and ma- 
terially a small furniture merchant of 
Binghamton, New York, he was forced, 
through lack of machinery, to go more 
deeply into craftsmanship, in the little 
factory he established in connection with 
his shop. Even then he cherished vague 
thoughts of reform and rebelled at the 
established “style.” 

That was the day of the highly ornate 
furniture, turned out in vast quantities 
by large concerns. It was the age of 
the machine, and therefore of the arti- 
ficial. The natural surface of the wood 
was marred by glazed finishes, as disfig- 
uring as paint and powder to the human 
skin; the simple lines of primative forms 
were distorted into mis-shapen curves and 
spindles, and all unity of purpose and 
harmony of design were destroyed by a 
multiplicity of cheap, meaningless applied 
ornaments. Such was the condition of 
affairs, a market glutted with machine- 
made wares, and Craftsmanship fallen in- 
to the dark obscurity of a half-forgotten 
art. People no longer cared for individ- 
uality and skill. Invention was the cry, 
and if a man could devise a cunning ma- 
chine which would receive in its maw a 
block of wood and turn it out a carved 
monstrosity in the form of a table or chair 
he became accordingly great in the indus- 
trial scale. The tendency was to do away 
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with the intelligent workingman, and re- 
place him with a dullard who should feed 
fuel to the machine, or, as mechanically 
as the iron itself, turn a crank and grease 
the cogs. What wonder, then, that there 
should be a lessening of the better work- 
ing class and a corresponding growth uf 
ignorant and incompetent labor; that as 
the capacity of the machine grew and the 
necessity for workingmen became less, 
there should be a movement among them 
to get the most they could for the work 
they did? Assuredly, the element of pride 
in accomplishment was eliminated, and 
the issue became one of rapacity on both 
sides. Hence, possibly, the widening 
breach between labor and capital and the 
false values existing to-day, when, by the 
unthinking, manuel labor is counted de- 
grading, and the professions are over-run 
by incompetents. In the language of 
Ruskin, from whom, as we have seen, 
Stickley gathered many of his early ideals: 

“We are always, in these days, endeavor- 
ing to separate intellect and manual 
labor; we want one man to be always 
thinking, and another to be always work- 
ing, and we call one a gentleman and the 
other an operative; whereas the workman 
ought often to be thinking, and _ the 
thinker often to be working, and both 
should be gentlemen in the best sense. As 
it is, we make both ungentle, the one en- 
vying, the other despising his brother; 
and the mass of society is made up of 
morbid thinkers and miserable workers.” 

The unbalanced relations of the _lei- 
sure and the working classes are best 
shown in the homes of the rich and the 
poor. The former, following the dictates 
of cultivated taste and large means, seek 
treasures of the old world masters to 
beautify their mansions, and the latter, 
having no training whatever in the values 
of material forms, furnish _ their 
dwellings with the only stuff hitherto at 
hand—the hideous commonplace of the 
factory. ‘There has been, until recently, 
no note of national art sounding in a 
varying scale, from the humble to the 
great ; from the cottage to the manor. And 
it is never the cultured few that create a 
standard of excellence; it is the taste of 
the whole people, but especially of the 
middle classes, that fixes the artistic 
status of a nation. 

Fully aware of the incongruous state 
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of our own art, or more frankly, our con- 
spicuous lack of any harmonious ideal 
that could be dignified with the name of 
art, Gustav Stickley went abroad in the 
interests of his work. On the continent 
he became impressed with the latest and 
somewhat fantastic, artistic development 
—L’Art Nouveau, but far more import- 
ant than this, he saw the originals of our 
misplaced imitations in _ the places of 
which they were an interdependent part; 
the delicately beautiful and lavish modets 
of the Empire in Versailles, the more 
massive English types in South Kensing- 
ton. What better illustration could there 
be of the fitness of things, in sharp con- 
trast to the perverted unfitness of these 
same things when they were separated 
from the need which they were created to 
fulfill! Faney a practical, modern busi- 
ness mar walking down the street to his 
daily toil in the plush and brocade of a 
courtier of the time of Louis XIV.; or 
change the vision, if you please, and pic- 
ture this same twentieth century person 
attired in the ostentatious livery of the 
English nobility of a few generations 
gone. How ridiculously incongruous :t 
would be! Yet this eminently practical 
workman seated himself in a foolish lit- 
tle spindle-backed chair of the Empire, 
and he laid his cigar upon the edge of a 
copied English desk. Probably across the 
room stood a “what-not” holding upon its 
brackets bisque shepherds and inane 
dancing girls. No one thought of these 
things being inappropriate, even thoug!r 
the gold-leaf chairs were uncomfortable 
and occasionally disastrous to well-fed 
visitors of more than ordinary weigh‘; 
and the bow-legged tables of no great de- 
gree of usefulness. Still, the absurdities 
were parallel; only our power of discrimi- 
nation was a bit dulled. 

From the consideration of L’Art Nou- 
veau and the older French, English and 
Flemish styles, Gustav Stickley turned to 
the purer and simpler Greek art. Sb, 
from perception of the falseness of weak 
imitation, observation of the original 
models in their native environment, and 
finally, from a daring reversion to first 
principles, he stripped himself of ham- 
pering custom and tradition and sought, 
independently, to create a new standard 
to meet a new condition. The form in 
which we see Stickley’s ideal expresse‘l, 
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that is to say the perfected “primitive 
structural form,” was not an inspiration, 
but a growth. He tried many experi- 
ments; flat forms, the flower motif of 
L’Art Nouveau, then little by little putting 


aside all ornament, he evolved the pure’ 
form of the furniture that has made him 


famous. 

A democratic Government we possess, 
and why not, in the name of ethics a 
democratic art? 

We pride ourselves on the liberality of 
our Constitution and our codes; still, 
there is a subtler expression of the free- 
com, thought and character of a people, 
and that expression is in their material 
surroundings, their homes and their cities 
—in fine, their Art. And here we must 


- accept the word art in its most compre- 


hensive sense, which William Morris de- 
fines in this language: 

“Tf you accept art, it must be part of 
your daily lives, and the daily life of 
every man. It will be with us wherever 
we go, in the ancient city full of tradi- 
tions of past time, in the newly cleared 
farm in America or the colonies, where 
no man has dwelt for tradition to gather 
around him; in the quiet country-side, as 
in the busy town, no place shall be with- 
out it. You will have it with you in your 
sorrow as in your joy, in your work-a-day 
as in your leisure. It shall be no respec- 
ter of persons, but be shared by gentle and 
simple, learned and unlearned, and be as 
a language that all can understand. It 
will not hinder any work that is necessary 
to the life of man at the best, but it will 
destroy all degrading toil, all enervating 
luxury, all foppish frivolity. It will be 
the deadly foe of ignorance, dishonesty 
and tyranny, and will foster good-will, 
fair dealing and confidence between man 
and man. It will teach you to respect the 
highest intellect with a manly reverence, 
but not to despise any man who does not 
pretend to be what he is not.” 

And again: “I do not want art for a 
few, any more than education for a few, 
or freedom for a few.” 

Art thus becomes not an abstract thing, 
to be sought out in picture galleries and 
museums, but a vital principle of life, 
regulating every-day habits and conduct; 
pointing the way toward duty, truth and 
right living. This being granted, one 
must also admit that the art of a people 


must be the sincere, material expression 
of its ideals; to the primitive it will be 
crude, to the idle inhabitants of a monar- 
chy it will be ornate and showy; to the 
advanced democracy it will be simple, 
and beautiful for that simplicity. In all 
cases, to be art at all it must be consist- 
ent. 

The existence of any given form, be it 
furniture, house or palace, presupposes a 
need, and Gustav Stickley, having 
thought well, set about to fill the needs 
of the American people sanely and with 
honesty of purpose. In addition to his 
furniture-making he sought and found 
appropriate leather fittings, wrought 
metal and textiles. He went farther and 
advocated the same structural principle 
of simplicity and usefulness in the home. 
He decried the “parlor” with drawn 
shades and stuffy furniture. In its place 
he substituted the living room, where the 
family might gather around the broad 
hearth and enjoy the best that the house 
could afford. Conspicuous in all of his 
plans are the goodly fireplaces which take 
one back to our gentle Hawthorne’s 
“Fire Worship,” wherein he pays his 
tribute to the open fire and calls it the 
alter of the home. 

Indeed, a great scheme of reform was 
maturing in Stickley’s mind. We have 
seen his devotion to Ruskin and Morris, 
and he was also in sympathy with the pre- 
Raphaelite movement in England of 
which Morris was the leader. He tells us 
that the words of a contemporary critic, 
describing the achievements of that great 
benefactor: “He changed the look of half 
the houses in London and substituted 
beauty for ugliness all over the king- 
dom,” rang in his mind with the “com- 
pelling force of a battle-cry.” But if 
Gustav Stickley was an admirer, he was 
no imitator of Morris. He took his in- 
spiration from great examples, but there 
the relationship ended; in the conception 
and fulfillment of his reforms he was 
original, and from independent research 
he arrived at independent results. Nor 
was this material regeneration all. Stick- 
ley had become more than a mere 
worker in wood, for as he designed and 
built the simple, pure forms of honest 
furniture, he was also devising and build- 
ing the simple, pure and honest forms of 
a new philosophy. As he had discarded 
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the borrowed pomp and vanity of effete 
conceptions in wood, he likewise dis- 
carded the sham and falseness of modern 
complex modern thought, proclaiming the 
doctrine of simplicity. Simplicity, more 
accurately defined as uniformity and op- 
posed to complexitv, more specifically de- 
scribed as heterogeneity. 

It is given some to gain dominion and 
vassels through force of arms; to others 
is given the gentler and nobler victory uf 
conquest of intellect through superior 
mentality and greater sympathy. With 
these of the latter kind, I would class Gus- 
tav Stickley; of the workingmen he had 
labored for the workingman, and in so 
laboring he has raised the dignity. of exe- 
cution with the hands to the level of men- 
tal accomplishment; he has re-awakened 
the slumbering interest in craftsmanship, 
thus kindling the latent love of the laborer 
for his task; by giving to this country a 


simple and useful form of furnishings 
and more comfortable homes, he _ has 
sounded the keynote of a praaticall national 
art, by his broad ideas and fraternal doc- 
trines he is promoting a national philoso- 
phy. 

The craftsman movement is pre-emi- 
nently sane, and its hold upon the people 
is growing. If all of us dared to follow 
the precedent into our own character- 
building and our daily lives; if we should 
stand revealed in all the honest simpli- 
city of our natures, unembellished with 
insincere and borrowed ornaments; if we 
would meet each task with a friendliness 
of spirit, and do it with joy in the doing, 
and if, lastly, we would stretch forth a 
helping hand to the brother next us, 
bending beneath his burden, we would be 
better men and women, our toil would 
bear richer fruit and our hearts would be 
larger with love for Humanity. 


Heimwel 


BY MARIE PARISH 


What trick of the dead leaves is this, to fling 
The scent of amaryllis on the air? 

What trick of dying leaves, false-crimsoning, 
To mock the manzanita’s budding flare? 

Amid this hectic splendor of decay 


Which even now the breath of winter chills, 
What sudden, poignant magic this, to bring 
A vision of the softly-greening hills ; 
Of the wide, budding fields that stretch away 
To groves of eucalyptus, shimmering 
With iridescent lavender and grey ? 
Sweet odors drift o’er all, and peace is there— 
Oh, winds that call, and meadow-larks that sing. 
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Motoring in the Santa Cruz Mountains. W. F. Hunt and E. P. Brinegar in front seat, Arthur 
Inkersley in tonnea. 
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Winter Motoring in California 


BY OXONIENSIS 


2 


At the wheel. 


HILE the Eastern States of the 
Y, , Union are bound tightly in the 

grip of a severe winter and the 
inhabitants are devoting their chief en- 
ergies to keeping themselves as warm as 
circums‘ances permit, the dweller on the 
Pacific Coast, and especially in Califor- 
nia, is reveling in some of the finest 
weather of the year. The terrible condi- 
tion of the Eastern roads in winter makes 
automobiling a strenuous sport. It is 
true that some ardent motorists, wrapped 
in thick furs, do persist in an effort to 
pursue their favorite pastime, but if one 
may judge from the pictures one sees, it 
is hard to understand what enjoyment 
they get out of it. Not only are the roads 
covered with deep snow, but the freezing 
temperature causes additional anxieties 
(as though his ordinary ones were not 
enough) to the operator of a motor-car. 
The water in the cooling coils may con- 
geal, and then there is a peck of trouble. 
A thaw brings with it a milder and more 
agreeable temperature, but renders the 
roads worse than they were before. While 
the frost lasts, the roads are at least dry, 
even though covered with slippery ice or 
buried in snow, but a thaw produces a 


deep slush into which a heavy car may 
sink to the hubs of its wheels. 

On the other hand, the only hindrance 
to winter touring in an automobile in 
California is heavy rain, and, with suit- 
able protection against this, it is not im- 
possible to travel in a motor-car on any 
day of the year. For a few days after 
a prolonged rain some country roads, es- 
pecially where the soil is adobe, may be 
sticky and heavy, but a high-powered ma- 
chine can force its way even over such 
stretches as these. A rain-storm of two or 
three days is succeeded by a week or two 
of beautiful weather, with a warm, bright 
sun and a breeze that quickly dries the 
roads, except in certain spots sheltered 
from its influence. ‘The fine winter days 
of California are really the most beauti- 
ful of the year: the atmosphere is washed 
clean and pure by the rain; the valleys 
and hillsides are covered with rich ver- 
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Cuyler Lee (to right of 
McNabb, in Cadillac, at finish of run between 
—_ Monte and Oakland, made in 6 hours 5 min- 
utes. 
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A change of tires. 


dure, delightfully soothing to the eye; 
the roads are hardened and compact, and 
so soon as their surface has become rea- 
sonably dry and free from mud, are in 
splendid condition. The clouds of dust 
that are the most trying element of a hot 
summer’s day, are entirely absent, and 
the sun’s rays, while pleasantly warm, 


Clarence Diehl and Ed. Himmelwright in record run. Mules Bros., Photo. 


lack the scorching heat and blinding glare 
of the dog-days. Then is the time to tra- 
verse the many beautiful roads of the 
State, whether as a pedestrian, on horse- 
back, in a carriage, or in the most modern 
up-to-date manner, in a heavy, powerful! 
touring motor-car. 

The State of California abounds in 
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Crossing the rock-strewn bed of a California stream in a White steam car. 
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lovely scenery of almost every kind. In 
San Francisco, Golden Gate Park, the 
United States Military Reservation at the 
Presidio, and the Ocean Boulevard, afford 

cellent examples of good road-making, 
-4 ad a series of marine views hardly to be 
seirpassed. The heights of the Reserva- 
tion overlook the Golden Gate, dotted 
with sailing ships and steamers, passing 
in and out of the harbor. Facing the 
spectator are the Marin County hills, with 
Tamalpais their dominant peak. To the 
right, stretches the great bay of San 
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on a narrow peninsula, with bay or ocean 
on three sides, it is possible to travel 
away from the city by land in one direc- 
tion only—to the south. There is a choice 
of two roads: one inland and the othe 
along the shores of the bay. Neither is 
good, but the latter is the more pictur- 
esque. After passing Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(formerly Fourteen-Mile House), the 
roads are much better, and around San 
Mateo, Burlingame and Menlo Park they 
are excellent. Many of the richest citi- 
zens of San Francisco live in this region, 


A Locomobile touring car on the Seventeen Mile Drive at Monterey. 


Francisco, with Goat, Angel agd Alca- 
traz Islands in full view; and to the left 
the illimitable Pacific Ocean. Point Bo- 
nita, a bold, rocky headland, guards one 
entrance of the Golden Gate, and further 
out is Point Reyes, an even more rugged 
and precipitous promontory. On _ clear 
days the Farallone Islands, about 28 
miles away, loom distinctly on the hori- 
zon. 

Owing to the position of San Francisco 


Inkersley, Photo. 


which is exceedingly pretty, so that the 
motorist is constantly coming across 
handsome country-houses standing in the 
midst of well-kept gardens and parks. On 
account of the reckless driving of some. 
of the early-day automobilists, the peo- 
ple of San Mateo County for a long time 
cherished a strong dislike for the motor- 
car and its operator, but this feeling has 
now been succeeded by a much more 
friendly one. Several directors and well- 
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known members of the Automobile Club 
of California are residents of San Mateo 
County, and have used their influence to 
restrain the drivers of motor-cars from 
speeding, and to promote a pleasant un- 
derstanding between the farmers and 
other users of the country roads. These 
efforts have been productive of good re- 
sults. 

If the touring automobilist does not 
mind crossing the bay of San Francisco 
in a ferry boat, he can take his motor-car 
over to Oakland, a starting point for 
many delightful excursions. The roads 
leading out of Oakland are level, and in 
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many vistas of houses, surrounded by 
luxuriant gardens containing palms and 
other sub-tropical plants. So character- 
istic is horticulture of San Jose that its 
sobriquet is the “Garden City.” From 
this place the motorist, without going 
back on his course, may return to San 
Francisco along the opposite side of the 
bav, of which he will, on his arrival, have 
made the circuit. 

If the motorist wishes to go for a trip 
of some days, he can, after spending a 
night in San Jose, journey on to Salinas 
and Monterey, the fatter about eighty 
miles distant. Along good, oiled roads 


Aerocar ploughing up a hard cinder driveway at the factory. 


excellent condition. It is a pretty run 
along the road overlooking Lake Chabot 
and out to the jlittle country-town of 
Haywards, where a good luncheon can be 
obtained. The return is generally made 
in time to catch the ferry-boat leaving 
Oakland at four in the afternoon for San 
Francisco. A longer and more ambitious 
run is to San Jose, about fifty miles away, 
along good roads and past orchards that 
in spring are a bewildering mass of lovely 
bloom. The streets of San Jose are ex- 
cellently kept, and offer to the motorist 


he speeds down the level floor of the rich 
Santa Clara Valley, which is bounded on 
either hand by mountain ranges. When 
he has covered about thirty miles, he finds 
himself in a quaint, old-world little place 
named San Juan. It consists of a few 
houses grouped around the Mission 
Church of San Juan Bautista (Saint 
John the Baptist), founded about a cen- 
tury and a half ago by the Spanish Mis- 
sionary Fathers. A mile from the church 
the car reaches the foot of the San Juan 
grade, which, though steep and rugged, 
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E. J. Bowes in a Locomobile. 
Inkersley, 


Photo. 


can be surmounted without serious diffi- 
culty. From the summit a striking view 
is obtained of the Santa Clara Valley be- 
hind, and of the Salinas Valley in front. 
The vista amply repays the climb. Santa 
Clara Valley is one of the most produc- 
tive fruit growing regions in the coun- 
try, and Salinas Valley is a fertile wheat 
producing tract dotted with the tree-em- 
bosomed homes of prosperous ranchers. 
The roads between Salinas and Monterey 
are somewhat winding, but are pictur- 
esque and well oiled. Near the old Span- 
ish-Californian town of Monterey is the 
famous Hotel Del Monte, which the 
motorist will find an excellent center for 
tours. ‘The Seventeen Mile Drive is a 
well-built road through groves of forest- 
trees, and commands splendid views »f 
the Pacific Ocean, the heavy surf of which 
dashes ceaselessly against the rock-bound 
coast. Here is found the Monterey cy- 
press—an ancient tree, rent by the storms 
of hundreds of years, but still vigorous. 
If it be desired to extend the tour to 
the southern part of California, the mo- 
torist, leaving Salinas, will proceed to 
King City, along the old Camino Real, 
or royal road, and on to Paso Robles Hot 
Springs whence many trips may be made. 
Thence to San Luis Obispo, distant about 
150 miles from Salinas. Another day’s 
tour through varied scenery brings you 
to Santa Barbara, an ideal seaside resort, 
where is a fine old Mission Church. A 
third day’s travel brings the tourist to 
Los Angeles, whence he can go on to San 
Diego. The whole journey is picturesque 
in the highest degree, and while there are 
some pretty stiff grades, there is nothing 
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that a fairly high-powered car cannot 
manage without difficulty. Mr. A. H. 
Piepenburg, using a White touring car in 
its ordinary condition, without prepara- 
tion, made the trip from San Diego to 
San Francisco by way of Los Angeles in 
five and one-half days. He had with him 
at first three young men from a school at 
Nordhoff, but between San Diego and 
Santa Barbara they came across a stalled 
automobile, in which were Mr. and Mrs. 
R. T. Crane, Prentiss Crane, a maid and 
a chauffeur. Loads were exchanged, and 
the whole party reached Santa Barbara. 
Here the young men stayed, while Mr. 
Pepenburg conveyed the Crane party to 
Del Monte in his car. From Del Monte 
Mr. Pepenburg drove alone to San Fian- 
cisco in a heavy storm, having. covered a 
distance of 750 miles (as registered by 
the odometer) from San Diego. 

Until recently, automobilists—especial- 
ly those of the record-breaking sort—ex- 
perienced considerable trouble in finding 
the right way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, but direction posts placed at 
suitable points have added greatly to their 
comfort. Signs for the information of 
tourists are to be erected along other 
high-roads throughout the State. 

There is hardly any limit to the num- 
ber of charming tours that the motorist 
may make in California. Though there 


J. A. Marsh’s Pierce Arrow meeting stage 


near La Honda on line of Ocean Shore Road. 
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are, of course, some bad roads, an East- 
ern automobilist of wide experience, said 
that, after covering about 1,500 miles in 
his car in Southern California, he felt 
constrained to admit that the roads were 
“much better than his best expectations.” 
To quote this visitor verbatim: “The 
condition of the roads in general is very 
much better than that of the roads in 
New England and the village councils 
have not gotten the foolish notion into 
their heads that automobiles have no right 
to travel. All the inhabitants along the 


thing that is not grown in the county is 
brought in by horse-drawn wagons. [t 
being impossible to get into the county 
without passing over a mountain range. 
the danger of meeting a stage-coach la len 
with passengers on a steep grade, having 
on its lower side a ravine a hundred or 
more feet deep, is too serious to be in- 
curred lightly. The considerate automo- 
bilist will scarcely wish to run the risk of 
causing an upset that might kill or maim 
twenty or thirty people, to say nothing 
of half a dozen horses whose only fault 


Dr. Stapler and family in automobile trim at Del Monte. 


country roads will do anything to assist 
one.” 

There is one beautiful county in Cali- 
fornia in which automobiles are unwel- 
come and undesirable immigrants. This 
is Lake County, which possesses so many 
lakes and so much fine mountain scenery 
that it has been named the “Switzerland 
of America.” As it does not contain with- 
in its limits a yard of railway track, every- 


Inkersley, Photo. 


is that they are unfamiliar with the mar- 
vels of modern invention. So many pic- 
turesque tours are open to the motorist 
in California that he need not feel ag- 
grieved at being barred from a few regions 
that are not yet quite ready for him. 
The automobilists who have made 
transcontinental tours from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic have experienced no trouble 
in California, and with the exception of 
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portions of the Nevada Desert, have found 
. their greatest trials and tribulations to the 
=a east of Denver, Colo. The Pacific Coast 
" generally, and California especially, is a 
paradise for the touring motorist. First- 
class hotels are numerous, and their rates 
are moderate, as compared with those 
asked for similar accommodations _ else- 
where. Scenery of almost every kind can 
be found—rivers, valleys, lakes, snow- 
cepped mountains, and if the coast road 
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is pursued, the boundless, changeful 
ocean. You can drive through olive-or- 
chards, orange groves and great grain rais- 
ing tracts or climb to the regions of per- 
petual snow. If you want novelty and ad- 
venture, you can try to get into the Yo- 
semite Valley, or to traverse the Mojave 
Desert in your motor-car. There is hard- 
lv any end to the possibilities presented 
by California to the enthusiastic motor- 
ist. 


To a California Poppy 


BY H. FELIX CROSS 


Poppy, thou pretty thing, 
Nodding beneath the shade of live oak’s limb, 
The purple Turnus stills his trembling wing 


To kiss thy golden brim. 


The mild, bloom-laden breeze 
Fans jealously the pollen dusted bee, 
Who idly taking golden-cradled ease, 
Makes droning love to thee. 


Each child of nature tries 


Unto thine ear his passion to confess, 
And each one blithely with his fellow vies 


The gentlest to caress. 


But ah, sweet, dainty flower, 


Love’s flame burns in my bosom fierce and high; 


To have thee next my heart for one short hour 


I’d see thee droop and die. 


t 


Quo Fata Yocant 


BY LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


Her voice was like the voice of his own 
soul, 
Heard in the calm of thought; its music 
long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, 
held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-colored woof and shifting hues. 
—Shelley. 


AVE you ever been a stranger in 
H a great city and sat at the dingy 


window of a little fourth-story 
front, looking down at evening on the 
chattering, hurrying crowds that pass in 
gay little groups or that flutter by in ab- 
stracted, confiding couples, like so many 
mated birds intent on nest-building, and 
felt that you, of all the world, were with- 
out mate or fellow, and wished there were 
some to whom you might even say “Good 
evening?” Such was the condition of 
Henri de Villiere one evening in early 
spring as he leaned over his window-sill, 
too tired to go out in search of amusement 
and with an undefined, ever-increasing 
dissatisfaction, too restless to read the 
hooks that had so long been his.sole and 
heretofore satisfying companions. 

‘Feeling so utterly dispirited and deso- 
late, letter-writing, his one diversion, was 
out of the question. What an indigo hue 
he would give to a page in this mood! 
No, he would not write to-night—he 
would wait. And, being‘an introspective 
sort of soul, at this decision, he startled 
himself into an upright posture with the 
question: “Wait for what ?” 

There was -still hope, then—hope that 
he would shake off this loneliness that 
weighed so heavily to-night? Hope that 
he would overcome the dejection that, 
growing imperceptibly for months, had 
now thrown a complete shadow over his 
usually enthusiastic temperament. ‘There 


seemed not much reason for hope or for 
change, for, having a diffident and retir- 
ing disposition, he made few friends any- 
where; and situated as he now was, not 


even his strong tendency to idealize could 
disguise the fact that the men around him 
were coarse and common and the women 
impossible. 

From motives that would have been 
deemed noble had they been known, and 
with struggles that men would have called 
heroic, had they been understood, he was 
practicing a rigid economy that placed 
him in this most cheerless of abodes—a 
cheap boarding house. And the dearth 
of comforts, the dreariness of the place, 
the bare ugliness that everything wore, 
though depressing enough to one of aes- 
thetic tastea, was not so overwhelmingly 
disheartening as the utter lack of con- 
geniality and companionship which he in 
bitterness felt were as necessary to him as 
food. 

Only that he could not work without 
the strong coffee and plain fare that place 
afforded. But even were his social con- 
ditions promising, what could ever recon- 
cile him to his work, or even make it bear- 
able? 

Too well he knew that ‘‘When men are 
rightly occupied their amusement grows 
out of their work as color petals out of a 
fruitful flower,’ for when he had been 
acquiring the very mathematical _pro- 
ficiency that had gained him this uncon- 
genial position, it was to far different ends 
he was striving; and the aim in view 
gave even that wearisome study an acute 
interest; for it was, he thought, to fur- 
ther a scientific career and not to chain 
him to an accountant’s ledger in a bank- 
ing house. Like so many young dreamers, 
but in a more literal sense, he had hoped 
“to hitch his wagon to a star,” for then, 
having abundant means, he had expected 
to spend his life in astronomical research. 
But with his father’s death, bringing sud- 
den reverses of fortune and leaving only 
the home and a sufficient income for his 
mother, his plan of life was changed. This 
position being offered him, he took it as 
a means to an end, and finding it as loath- 
some to him as it was exacting, it had 
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taken all his vigorous will power to hold 
; him to a course so repulsive; but, having 
sy marked it out with more than ordinary 

| deliberation, he was adhering with equal 
a inflexibility. It was the very rigidity of 
the course, the rigorous adoption of the 
unpleasant, the long self-repression that 
was now having reaction and causing this 
revulsion of feeling. 

But he, intense in everything, putting 
the whole force of his spirit into whatever 
he did, could not understand why so strict 
an observance of duty, why such scrupu- 
lous adherence to plans and principles, 
had not brought happiness. And with 
growing bitterness that brought abstrac- 
tion and entire concentration of thought, 
he now no longer saw the passers-by nor 
- heard the rumble of the wagons far below. 
y His face, tense and drawn, sank into his 
a hands, and he looked deep into his inner 

being where the fogs of discontent so 
blurred the prospect that he could dis- 
cern neither particular good nor special 
evil; only a nebulous, incoherent mass of 
unsatisfactoriness, drear, bleak and stag- 
nant. 

But a light broke upon him! Waves of 
color, of harmony, of rapture surged 
round him. A voice—the rich, tremulous 
contralto of a woman’s voice—floated up 
to him and flowed into his being, rinsing 
out all bitterness and discontent. 

_He was not dreaming—there rattled the 
Tenth street car—-he had not raised the 
focus of his consciousness to a higher 
plane—the wonted onion odor still per- 
vaded the room—and the voice came from 
“The house across the street,” so called 
by the boarders, and the theme of endless 
speculations and comments because of the 
wealth and exclusiveness of its inmates. 
But De Villiere, being neither vulgar nor 
curious, had paid scant attention to the 
conversation going on around him, and 
only knew that the stone front he looked 
upon was a little more artistic and attrac- 
tive than others in the row. Now its very 
stones seemed to palpitate in an ecstacy of 
rhythm. But the paralax came from his 
own trembling—he was swaying with the 
intoxication of the liquid notes that rose 
and fell like a fountain, and on its ebb 
he felt he could float into the very pres- 
ence of the singer; or that, defying all 
social customs, he could go and ring for 
admittance. But the massive stones and 
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“The 


House 
Across the Street” wore that forbidding 
air which characterizes the urban habita- 
tions of the rich, and with a soberer look 
he saw that narrow street as an “impas- 
sable gulf” over which he might not go. 


closely drawn blinds of 


But no barrier, material or conven- 
tional, could shut from his soul the glory 
of the song. Its radiance had not only 
illumined those dark, murky depths into 
which he had been gazing, but from it had 
rekindled his own inner light, ‘so that old 
hopes, purposes, aspirations, shone out 
again and thrilled as at their birth. 

What the song had been he lay awake 
that night wondering. It was as though 
he had seen an angel and only remembered 
iis light—the form he could not recall. 
But in evenings that followed, he listened 
to airs that conjured up strange fancies. 
Whence came these visions of castle and 
court? Of gilded walls and gay salons? 
If the days now were dreary, if work were 
irksome or monotonous, he could not tell. 
He worked mechanically, and seemed to 
live only when he listened to that voice. 
And whether it brought preponderance of 
pleasure or of pain he did not know—his 
longing to see the singer and his rapture 
in the song were so indissolubly blended. 
These conflicting emotions were the birth- 
pains of that bitter-sweet called love. A 
love born to the soul, enshrining neither 
form nor feature, but bowing before a 
manifestation of spirit. And in his in- 
most heart he knew he would worship 
the singer were she of beings the one most 
hideous. But in his fancy he did not pic- 
ture her so. And it was spring! Spring 
in Philadelphia! That bud-time, balm- 
time, dream-time, and his was a “young 
man’s fancy.” 

Summer came and induced the usual 
exodus to the shore; leaving behind rows 
of desolate houses with their boarded win- 
dows and tomb-like air, but “The House 
Across the Street” still remained tenanted, 
and still unabated each evening were his 
successive states of expectancy, delight 
and contentment.- And though in early 
spring he, too, had planned a short vaca- 
tion, now Hesperian gardens would not 
have tempted him from the sultry town, 
nor would he have exchanged that cheer- 
less room for the most luxuriously ap- 
pointed apartments. 

With such continued concentration had 
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his thought dwelt upon the singer, though 
he had never once beheld her, and with 
such rapture had he listened to her voice 
he felt an intangible, inexplicable con- 
sonance with the soul that floated on those 
vibrant sound waves. And intuitively he 
knew, too, that his thought vibrations 
reached the singer and she was conscious 
of the same accordance. That his flaring 
gas jet displayed a classic picture, a pro- 
file pure Greek in outline, set in the frame 
of his curtainless window, and_ that 
glances from behind the securely screened 
windows opposite were frequently di- 
rected thither he did not know. But his 
days of loneliness were as a time forgotten 
—and so implicit was his faith in an 
ethereal realm where mind in some subtle 
form is untrammeled by the physical fet- 
ters of flesh and formalities, and so sure 
was he that in this region he communed 
with the soul of her whom he loved; that, 
situated as he now was, he was content, 
and sought not to establish a more tangi- 
ble relation. His transcendental belief 
was verified, he thought, from the fact 
that, waking one morning with the name 
“T,ouise” on his lips he had made inquir- 
ies, and found that the daughter of “The 
House” was named Louise St. John, and 
that, on her mother’s side, she was of 
French descent. 

One evening in autumn found him 
waiting, as usual, at his window, but with 
a vague, unaccountable foreboding. The 
usual feeling of rapport was wanting. He 
was restless, nervously impatient, and 
when the wonted hour for the singing had 
passed and silence and darkness _ still 
reigned in the house, he was so eagerly 
watching, the tension and suspense be- 
came unbearable, and unconsciously obey- 
ing some primitive instinct, he left his 
room and wandered out into the night. 

The next morning he saw there was 
some unusual excitement among the 
boarders when he entered the dining room, 
and so startling were their statements, and 
so exhaustive their comments, that only 
a deaf or an entirely uninterested person 
could have gotten through breakfast 
without a tolerably coherent idea of what 
they were talking about. De Villiere was 


an eager, interested listener now when 
“The House Across the Street” was men- 
tioned, and he soon learned that the head 
of the house, who was referred to as “the 


old gent,” had returned the night before 
from abroad, and finding that his daugh- 
ter, against his positive commands, was 
studying music and preparing for the 
stage, there had followed a scene, in which 
the father had used very violent language, 
threatening and abusing the daughter and 
referring in an uncomplimentary way to 
her mother, who, it seems, was an opera 
singer. Wihat De Villiere would have done 
had he heard all this first-hand, he could 
not tell. He was sure, however, that he 
would not have sat calmly at his fourth- 
story window. He spent the day in re- 
volving in his mind a thousand quixotic 
plans of action; but the wheel of Fate, 
which for him had so long moved only 
with slow and monotonous turn now made 
some rapid revolutions, too, and the in- 
evitable path it marked for him seemed 
to lead away from all that he had hoped 
and dreamed. In the afternoon, a tele- 
gram came. How often does that baleful 
yellow envelope, with its ever-puzzling and 
peremptory contents, rise up as a sudden 
and insuperable barrier to all paths and 
pleasures we have planned! 

The message read: “Come 
once. Your mother needs you.” 

Not doubting that some serious, per- 
haps fatal, illness had prompted the sum- 
mons, he was soon on his way to the little 
Southern town he called home. 

After two days of wearisome travel, 
tortured with’ suspense and anxiety, he 
found himself on the pillared portico of a 
picturesque Southern mansion. And, in 
the doorway, with smiles and outstretched 
hands, stood his mother. In his astonish- 
ment at finding her thus, his greetings 
were forgotten, and he exclaimed, some- 
what reproachfully: 

“IT thought to find you ill, mother.” 

“Well, my son, you will not be so un- 
gracious as to say you are sorry to find me 
otherwise? Your uncle Henri re- 
turned and 

“And is that the reason you have sum 
moned me so summarily ?” 

_ “Reason enough when you hear what is 
to follow.” 

Drawing him into the house, and sink- 
ing her voice to an impressive whisper, she 
said : 

“Your uncle Henri has recovered the 
De Villiere estate, and not only will he 
furnish the means for your long-cherished 
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plan, but on the vessel on his way over 
here he made the acquaintance of an as- 
tronomer who is connected with a famous 
observatory in Southern California, and 
your uncle Henri, chancing to tell him of 
your childish escapades and experiments 
and your determination and perseverance 
in the face of discouraging obstacles, he 
became so interested in you that he has 
offered to receive you as his pupil and as- 
sistant,” 

The centripetal force of the spheres, 
which had long ago marked an orbit for 


him, drew now with strong and subtle 


power, and it was with delight that he re- 
ceived this news and prepared to enter on 
the duties as arranged for by his uncle. 
But stronger still than spell of sun or 
star was a magnetic influence drawing 
him back to Philadelphia. His singing 
friend was that “bright particular star,” 
and he was the satellite. Now, with’ for- 
tune restored, with prospects for a career 
before him, he could enter the world of 
his Queen of Song, from which, on ac- 
count of his poverty, he had heretofore 
been a voluntary exile. For his birth 
was such that at any time would have ad- 
mitted him to the innermost circles of that 
exclusive city. 

_ Returning, then, for a brief visit, the 
sole purpose of which was to meet his 
singing fairy, he would go back to his old 
dwelling place for one night and sit once 
more at that sacred shrine—otherwise, the 
dingy attic window. And, like a child 
who, delaying to eat some delicious tempt- 
ing dainty devours it in anticipation a 
thousand times, so did he in expectancy 
look to the moment when from that win- 
dow he again would behold the stones that 
walled in Paradise. And now at last he 
had gotten back; the demonstrative, in- 
quisitive, garrulous landlady was passed, 
the three long flights of stairs were 
climbed, and with much deliberation, he 
had surveyed the room; then he walked 
to the window and sat down before once 
glancing out. Without being conscious of 
it, he was going through a form of wor- 
ship, and with such faith, such adoration, 
such reverence, what wonder that like a 
blow the sight that met his eyes struck his 
hopes and happiness with cruel force. In 
that house, once the acme of exclusive- 
ness, now every wide-flung window 
flaunted a flaming sign “To Let.” 


From that boundless information bu- 
reau, the landlady, he learned that the 
“old gent” had died of apoplexy a few 
days after De Villiere had gone South; 
that the daughter had inherited a vast 
fortune, had sold the furniture, put the 
house in the hands of an agent, and had 
gone abroad, presumably to France, to 
study music. And thus, thought he, was 
“finis” written to his symphony. 

On his return South, he spent but a 
short time with his mother. He was rest- 
less and miserable and lonely. Surround- 
ed by acquaintances, lifelong friends and 
kindred, he was lonelier than he had ever 
been in that tumultuous city. Looking 
forward to his studies as a means of 
diversion, he hastened his departure West, 
and on arriving there, entered immediate- 
ly upon his duties. These, with the gran- 
deur of the mountains and the sublimity 
of the night skies, afforded some solace, 
and two years passed. Persisting in un- 
remitting application to his studies, neg- 
lecting exercise and shunning society, his 
being was on the verge of another revo- 
lution. It was just now the tourist sea- 
son. ‘The mountain was thronged with 
noisy sightseers, and it was to escape 
their inane chatter that he one day took 
a burro to the foot of the trail, and leav- 
ing the more accessible path, made his 
way into an _ unfrequented canyon. 
Through great gates of granite he entered 
the sinuous way that wound into the 
depths of the mountain fastnesses. He 
was a Theseus following the silken clue of 
fancy into this rocky labyrinth, there to 
slay the mental Minotaur of loneliness. 
He was an Aladdin searching for the lamp 
of happiness ; walking in an enchanted un- 
derworld, and half-expecting to see genii 
and fairy, the old spell and glamour of 
childhood was upon him. Here was the 
magic stairway, there the _ sculptured 
urns and coffers, and there the enchanted 
trees with their multi-colored jeweled 
fruitage. Now he was a troubadour wan- 
dering in search of a captive princess. The 
“Romaunt of the Rose” was in his heart, 
and snatches of old ballads rose unbidden 
to his lips, for yonder, with its turret, 
tower and terrace all imaged in the rock, 
was an old chateau! And at sight of it, 
exuberance of life, of the old wild life, 
surged through him. He must storm thos? 
heights and reach the castle that stood 
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on the crags above him. In this moment 
of exaltation, he felt, was the key to the 
door, the clue to the labyrinth of happi- 
ness; and, springing, climbing, clutching 
at protruding roots and rocks, he reached 
a point where a ledge of sheer precipitous 
granite seemed to bar the way. ‘To the 
left of him, however was a crevice, a little 
water-worn gully, running almost straight 
up and down, but with rude steps formed 
by the varying velocity of torrents which 
had at intervals poured down it. Up this 
untried scaling ladder he sprang with im- 
petuous haste, and had soon passed the ob- 
structing ledge that, like a_ palisade, 
seemed to enclose the castle gardens, for 
now greenery was on either side of him— 
here was a stately yucca, with its creamy 
candelabra illumining the garden; there, 
giant live oaks “cleaving by the spurs to 
the precipices,” and just beyond them 
stood the “castle.” Bastion and battle- 
ment could now be plainly seen, and was 
that a banner floating from the turret? A 
long white ribbon was waving in the wind, 
and with renewed impetus and eager inter- 
est he sprang up his precarious pathway; 
but, with his sudden spring, a stone be- 
neath his feet gave way; loose dirt and 
pebbles from above showered down, larger 
rocks became dislodged, and soon an ava- 
lanche, gathering in fury each instant, 
was rushing down upon him. ‘To escape 
its descent would have been but the space 
of a moment, but on either side of him 
there was as yet no foothold—only a 
sloping tangle of slippery fern that pulled 
out by the roots as he clutched at it, 
but, choking and blind from the dust and 
dazed by the pelting rock, he gave one 
desperate leap out of the sliding stones on 
to the carpeted earth. He fell on his face, 
and over the smooth ferns slipped without 
hurt down, down—it seemed to him an 
endless descent, though in reality only a 
little way, and his foot had found a sup- 
port against a small sturdy shrub; but, 
lying face downward, sick and dizzy with 
that awful physical fear that extreme 
height produces, his heart pressed close 
to the ground and beating so violently that 
the very earth seemed throbbing to throw 
him off in space, he was fast losing all 
self-control. The sky was growing black 
above him, and immeasureable space 
seemed to yawn beneath him, but out of 
this black abyss a voice recalled him: 


“Ye sons of France, awake to glory!” 


Oh, the resonance, the roll, the stirring 

strength of that strain! It was the Mar- 
seillaise! And it was she who was sing- 
ing. 
Just above the castellated rocks there 
was a trail. It was her ribbon that had 
floated over the turret. She, too, had felt 
the spell of this enchanted castle, and by 
a route less dangerous had come to explore 
it. Hearing his gay song, she had looked 
down, recognizing him, and in an instant 
perceived, understood and responded to all 
his wild enthusiasm. A moment later the 
avalanche, his peril, her instant, intuitive 
realization of keeping alive that enthusi- 
asm, and to the astonishment of her com- 
panions, who shrank back with horror at 
the scene below, she sprang far out on a 
jutting rock, and burst into a wild aban- 
don of song. It was this indescribable 
spirit, ecstacy, glory, that she put into a 
song that had charmed audiences more 
even than her marvelous voice. But not in 
the Theatre Francaise, not in Covent Gar- 
den, not in the Academy of Music, where 
she had looked in vain for this one face, 
had she sung as she sang now. Now a 
consciousness of power—a_ radiating, 
buoying, magnetic power, vibrated in her 
voice. And to the listener far below that 
buoyancy gave new strength, and whether 
by supernatural means—sheer levitation 
—or whether in his calmer state he found 
roots and shrubs and trailing vines nearer 
than he had before perceived, he never 
knew. He only knew that soon after he 
had heard her voice he stood beside her on 
the trail. 

‘That he should know the name of the 
famous prima donna seemed nothing 
strange to her companions, but of how and 
when she had known him they puzzled not 
a little, nor did they understand the looks 
and conversation that passed between the 
two. 

“And you were one just now, you 
thought ?” 

“T was one seven hundred years ago,” 
he said. 

And she knew what he meant; for she 
had always known. 

“That one day out of darkness they should 
meet, 

And read Life’s meaning in each other’s 
eyes.” 
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Wallly’s 


Crusade 


BY W. E. SCHEMERHORN 


ALLY was making a manful ef- 

, V fort with the big screw driver. 
The June sun, blazing upon 

him unheeded, was suddenly eclipsed by a 
red parasol sheltering a sweet face that 
looked down at him over the garden gate. 

“Working, Wally? It’s a pretty warm 
afternoon for it.” 

The boy looked up at the girl with a 
flash of recognition. Then he turned his 
great gray eyes towards the tall, smoke- 
less chimneys of the silent iron works near 


Je 

“Somebody ought to be doing some- 
thin’, Miss Donegan,” he answered stur- 
dily. “Your father ain’t givin’ the men 
much show to work.” 

“But, Wally,” protested the girl, “if 
tle men choose to strike, they are not 
giving father much show, as you call it, 
to let them work.” 

“Of course you’d say that. The men 
don’t want nothin’ ’cept what’s right.” 

“Seems to me you have pretty strong 
opinions for a twelve year old boy, Wally. 
The men will be making you a walking 
delegate or a business agent for them 
next.” 

“Wish’d they would.” Wally squared 
his shoulders. “I’d never quit tellin’ Mr. 
Donegan the machines ain’t safe to “rk 
with. But pop and the rest just tells him 
once and then sets round doin’ notuin’. 
There’s a c’mittee of ’em in our parlor 
now just settin’ ’round and _ talkin’. 
Brother Robert’d do somethin 

“We won’t discuss Robert, please,” the 
girl interrupted, with a suggestion of em- 
barrassment in her manner. 

“Miss Minnie!” Wally’s youthful dig- 
nity had vanished, and his tone was plead- 
ing. “You ain’t goin’ to let this measly 
strike break things off between you and 
Robert? He’s just miserable. I knows. 
He ain’t sayin’ anythin’, but he looks just 
like I felt when that tramp stole my pug 
dog, and I tell you it was awful.” 

“Wally Wood, you’re a born advocate. 
Mark my word, you'll be a lawyer some 


day. But please don’t say anything more 


about this. Robert has offended my father | 


and—and ” tears momentarily blurred 
the brightness of her blue eyes—“Robert 
is not the only one who is miserable.” 

The red parasol dropped over her face 
as she moved away, and Wally stood 
watching the crimson disk until it disap- 
peared. 

“Well, it’s a mess all ’round,” he com- 
mented, “‘and it’s time somebody was do- 
ing somethin’. If the men won’t do noth- 
ing, us boys will.” 

He plied the screw driver for a few 
moments, and then turned the large 
wooden button he had put on the gate. 

“Guess that’ll keep Paddy Glackin’s 
goat out,” he said, as he contemplated the 
finished task. 

A playful “B-r-r-r-k,” and the patter of 
tinv hoofs was heard outside the gate. 

“Oh, you’ll stay there this time,” Wally 
cried gleefully, “till I choose to let you 
in. 


The tip of a horn appeared through the 
hole under the latch of the gate, the latch 
was lifted, and a big goat bounded through 
the open gate toward the truck patch on 
the other side. 

Wally headed him off, caught and held 
him by the horns, and then contemplated 
the gate and the wooden button with an 
air of disgust. 

“I’m a chump, that’s what I am. I’ve 
gone and put that button on the gate in- 
stead of the post. It’s that strike, that’s 
what ’tis. It’s breakin’ me all up. ” 

Wally was dragging the unwilling goat 
toward the woodshed when Paddy Glackin, 
red-headed, freckled and wide-mouthed, 
dashed through the gate at the head of a 
dozen boys. 

“And you’ve caught Larry all right, I 
see, Wally,” he cried, his brown eyes 
dancing, and then continued, without los- 
ing breath: “He got away from me, and 
1 was afraid I’d be too late and he’d be 
’atin’ all your garden stuff, and I’ve got 
the boys with me all roight ; and I said I°d 
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have them, didn’t I now, and phwat is it 
yez want us to do?” 

The boys crowded around Wally, while 
he secured Larry in the wood-shed, eagerly 
awaiting his answer to Paddy’s question. 

“This is a club I’m gettin’ up,” Wally 
explained loftily, “and it’s a secret. It’s 
a strikers’ boys’ club, and I’m president. 
We’re goin’ to hold a meetin’ in the cel- 
Jar.” 

“Huh!” cried Ed. Horn, critically, 
“how kin you be president when we ain't 
"lected any, yet?” 

“Ain’t I gettin’ it up? Did any of you 
fellows think of it? And if I get it up, 
ain’t I the one to be president?” 

“Avy coorse he’s prisidint,” Paddy cried 
loyally, eyeing the malcontent. “If ye 
don’t kape quiet, Ed. Horn, I'll see if I 
can’t make ye.” 

“He'll keep quiet, Paddy,” interposed 
Wally, soothingly ; “won’t you, Ed. ?” 

“All right, V’ll keep quiet, but I don’t 

“Ah, ye’ll see all roight,” interrupted 
Paddy, “if ye kape on lookin’. Go on, 
Wally, and till thim all about it.” 

“All you fellows’ daddies is strikers, 
and they ain’t doin’ nothin’ to stop the 
strike and get to work so’s to earn some 
money,” Wally explained. “They’re in 
our parlor now, just settin’ ’round ‘nd 
talkin’ ’stead of doin’ somethin’. *Nd my 
pop’s just as bad’s the rest. Guess he’s 
worse, cause sometimes I’ve heard him 
sayin’ to the men when somebody’s wanted 
to do somethin’, ‘No, no, men, that won’t 
do at all. It’s easy does it, and don’t let’s 
do anything dishonorable.’ But somethin’s 
just got to be done, ’cause Fourth of 
July’s comin’, and where are we goin’ to 
get money for fire crackers ?” 

“Let’s go down to the works and stone 
the windows,” Ed. Horn whispered eager- 
ly. 
; “Furst av all, I’d loike to pizen that bull 
pup o’ Donegan’s,” growled Paddy. “He 
thried to chaw up Larry the ither day.” 

“Yes, and let’s put a ‘trip-up’ across 
Donegan’s front door-step to-night,” ma- 
liciously suggested “Yammy” Matthews, 
whose soubriquet was derived from the 
fact that his mother called sweet potatoes 
“vams.” “Then maybe the old man’d take 
a tumble to himself.” 

“No, fellows, we wan’t do nothin’ like 
that.” Wally looked around upon his club 
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of conspirators with a proud air. “We'll 
make a demingstration.” 

“Ah, what’s that anyhow?” cried Ed. 
Horn, derisively. “We won’t do nothin’ 
but bust Donegan’s windows.” 

“Horny,” Paddy’s tone conveyed a 
warning. “Just kape quiet. Ain’t Wally 
prisidint? And he’ll have his demin-ah— 
phwat is it?—if he wants it.” 

“I tell you, fellows, it’ll be great,” burst 
in Wally, eagerly. “We'll make a banner 
—and did you all bring dinner pails ?— 
and we’ll parade with the banner and din- 
ner ‘pails to Donegan’s and let him see 
what the boys thinks about the strike.” 

“Yes, that’s phwat we'll do,” Paddy 
added conclusively. “We'll have a dem- 
ing-parade.” 

“T’ve got all the stuff for the banner 
in the cellar,” said Wally, bubbling with 
enthusiasm. He led the boys through the 
garden to the kitchen door. 

“Now, be as quiet as you can, fellows. 
Mom won’t care much, but we mustn’t 
disturb pop. “Sides, I don’t think he’d 
like what we’re goin’ to do.” 

Noiselessly they tiptoed across the kit- 
chen and down-stairs to the cellar. The 
low rumble of men’s gruff voices could 
be heard above as the committee in the 
parlor discussed the strike situation. 

At the sound of hammer and saw in 
the cellar, as the making of the banner 
progressed, an occasion warning knock 
was heard on the floor above, and soon 
Mrs. Wood’s voice called from the top 
of the cellar stairs: 

“Is that you, Wallace?” 

“Keep quiet, fellows,” whispered 
Wally. Then aloud: “Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t make any more noise down 
there, Wallace; you’re disturbing your 
father and the committee.” 

“Yes, mother. I’m done now.” 

The banner was indeed finished, and 
all preparations made for the parade. 

“Now, then, fellows, get your pails.” 
Wally grasped the banner as he gave his 
instructions. “Paddy, you take my drum 
when you get up in the kitchen. Be sure 
nobody makes any noise gettin’ out of 
the house.” 

The advancing banner was lifted up 
the cellar way. A shower of pots, ket- 
tles and pans fell with a bang and clat- 
ter and roar upon the heads of Wally and 
his astonished followers. 
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Mrs. Wood ran to the cellar door with 
a cry of dismay. The sound of heavy 
and hurried footsteps overhead warned 
the young conspirators that other and 


more-to-be-dreaded witnesses of their | 


sccry plight were at hand. 

“Oh, Wallace,” Mrs. Wood whimpered. 
' “What confounded nonsense is this!” 
cried John Wood, amazedly, as he and 
the committee reached the open cellar 
door. 

Wedged between the walls of the cel- 
Jar was a crude frame, covered with a 
souare of white muslin. Painted upon it 
with the juice of ripe pokeberries were 
four bold, staggering initials: I. O. 8. S. 

In the space beneath was this declara- 
tion of principles: 


“You have the means, 
Mister John Donegan, 
To buy new machines 
And put the men on again.” 


Below the banner, which was upheld 
by pokeberry stained hands, was Wally’s 
perplexed face. A dozen frightened boys 
huddled behind their leader. 

Wally gave his father no answer. He 
made another abortive effort to extricate 
the standard of the strikers’ sons and dis- 
lodged more pans and kettles. The com- 
mittee roared with laughter. John Wood’s 
face was stern. 

“You can never get that thing out that 
way,” he cried angrily. “Back down and 
turn it about edgewise.” 

Wally obeyed the command, and, still 
full of courage, soon stood in the kitchen 
with his abashed followers about him. 

“Now, what is all this about?” Mr. 
Wood inquired, harshly. Then he pointed 
to the offending banner. “What do 
these initials mean, and what is that 
thing .for ?” 

“Please, pop,” replied Wally, quietly, 
‘“we’re the Independent Order of Strik- 
ers’ Sons, and we’re goin’ to parade.” 

“Parade? On the street, with that 
thing? And why?” 

“To make a demingstration to show 
that we’re in sympathy with our fathers 
in the strike.” 

“Gods and men!” cried Mr. Wood, 
turning to the beaming faces of his fel- 
low committeemen. “A demonstration! 


Think of it!” 
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“Ah, Wood, don’t be afther blamin’ 
the b’ys,” interposed Paddy Glackin’s 
father, giving the boy an encouraging 
wink. “They won’t be afther doin’ any 
har-r-m.” 

“But what will John Donegan think to 
see my son heading such an affair and 
carrying a banner like that?” inquired 
Mr. Wood. “He’s angry enough with me 
now, and even more so with Robert, be- 
cause of his attitude.” 

“Sorry a bit will it be worryin’ John 
Donegan,” cried Glackin, good-naturedly. 
“TY wur-r-k’d with him when he _ was 
young, so I did, and before aither of us 
did be thinkin’ he’d iver be the big iron 
master he is now; and if I know him 
roight it’s just the same thing as these 
b’yes are doin’ that he’d be at himself 
if he was one av thim. And don’t you 
be afther spoilin’ the b’ys’ fun now, Mr. 
Wood.” 

“Well, I don’t like it one bit,” said 
Wally’s father, after consenting to let 
the boys carry out their original inten- 
tion. “Mind that you behave yourselves,” 
he admonished. Paddy seized the drum 
and the boys gladly escaped through the 
door. 

Paddy released the goat and led him 
down the garden with the remark: “Sure, 
and Larry’s a strike sufferer, too, and 
why shouldn’t he be afther paradin’ wid 
us.” 
Through the gate and up the street 
the strange procession went, Wally ahead 
carrying the banner with its uncouth de- 
vice, Paddy beating the drum, the goat 
beside him, and the boys in column of 
twos, rhythmically swinging the dinner 
pail tagged with the significant but mis- 
spelled word “emty.” 

They swung around the corner to where 
stood the great iron mill, with its cold 
furnaces, dumb hammers, idle rollers and 
empty cupolas. The little procession 
halted before the office doors and waited, 
while Paddy assailed the drum head furi- 
ously. A crowd of idle mill hands gath- 
ered. 

“What are you kids mixin’ in _ this 
thing for?” an angry voice cried. 

“Let them alone. The kids is all right,” 
shouted half a dozen good natured strik- 
ers. “If you want to see Boss Donegan, 
young fellers, you won’t find him here. 
He’s at home nursin’ his ugly temper.” 
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Again the line of march was taken up, 
and now the novel procession was aug- 
mented by a straggling body of curious 
st.ikers. 

Wally’s bearing was that of an early 
crusader. His face glowed with an en- 
thusiasm that contrasted curiously with 
the incongruous procession behind him. 

Up the main avenue he led them to 
the great house where John Donegan 
dwelt. He lined them up along the curb. 
Then he took his place in the front and 
center holding his banner high while 
Paddy beat the long roll, and the increas- 


ing crowd of onlookers cheered lustily. | 


The uproar brought the mill owner to 
his front windows. He remained there 
quietly contemplating the strange demon- 
stration. It was impossible to judge 
from his countenance whether he wanted 
to laugh or swear. He frowned when he 
saw his daughter Minnie approach and 
stand on the sidewalk, twirling her red 
parasol and smiling encouragingly at the 
young leader. 

Wally, full of confidence in his cru- 
sade, waited for the mill owner to come 
out and question him. Suddenly a cry 
of alarm arose. An angry steer swung 
with lumbering gait around the nearby 
corner. The crowd of idle onlookers dis- 
appeared instantly. The strikers’ sons 
disbanded and the president was alone 
with his banner. 

The red parasol attracted the excited 
animal. ‘The steer stood a moment paw- 
ing the street in his rage. Fear deprived 
Minnie of the power to move. She fell 
helplessly upon her knees, the crimson 
parasol in front of her. John Donegan’s 
face went white as he dashed toward the 
door knowing he would reach his daugh- 
ter too late. 

The enraged steer with wicked snort 
and bellow of rage changed directly for 
the offending parasol. Wally’s lips 
moved. But he was not praying. 

“What you want to come buttin’ in for 
and spoilin’ my demingstration,” he mut- 
tered. 

He knew that his own safety was en- 
dangered if he did not flee as his fol- 
lowers had done. But his _brother’s 
sweetheart was helpless and imperiled. 
He gave a regretful glance at the banner. 
No other weapon was at hand. Then 
with all the strength of his little arms: he 


brought it down on the head of the on- 
rushing brute. 

The muslin was pierced by the long 
horns, and the big banner hung dragging 
over the steer’s eyes. ‘The astonished and 
puzzled animal was checked in his ca- 
reer and began turning about and toss- 
ing his head in a vain effort to clear 
away the obstruction. 

Before John Donegan could reach 
the side of his unconscious daughter, 
Robert Wood, present in that coincident 
way known only to lovers was lifting Min- 
nie from the pavement, the owner of the 
steer had appeared and secured a firmer 
hold of the rope by which he had pre- 
viously been leading the animal to 
slaughter, and Wally was again in pos- 
session of the banner, torn and gashed, 
bat with its device still legible. 

“Robert Wood,” Donegan commanded, 
holding out his arms, “release my daugh- 
ter.” 

Minnie’s eyes opened and she stood 
erect. . 

“She is able to release herself, papa, 
thanks to somebody not named Donegan.” 

“What do you mean, you young ras- 
eal,” cried Donegan, turning’ upon 
Wally, “coming here making trouble and 
endangering my daughter’s life? Who are 
you, anyhow ?” 

“T am Wally Wood, sir, and I came 
here 

“What! Another of John Wood's 
sons interfering with my business!” 

“And saving my life,” interrupted 
Minnie, warmly. “Don’t forget that, 
papa. He’s a little hero.” 

John Donegan looked at the = two 
blankly. Wally returned the mill owner’s 
gaze boldly. 

“Please, sir,” he said, “I’m president 
of the Independent Order of Strikers’ 
Sons. I came here to tell you that you 
had ought to make the machinery safe 
and let the men go to work again. The 
men wouldn’t do it. They only set 
‘round and talked “bout it. Pop wouldn’t 
let em do anything. Some of ’em wanted 
to do bad things to you, sir, but I heard 
pop tell ’em not to do anything dishonor- 
able, ’cause the easiest way was the best 
and you had the right to do as you pleased 
with your old mill. But you will put in 
new machines, won’t you, sir?” Wally 
glanced up at the banner, “and put the 
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men on again? ‘The committee’s at our 
house now talkin’ *bout it.” 

John Donegan’s eyes were twinkling 
with good humor as he contemplated the 
youthful advocate. Minnie was nodding 
her head at him in open support, while 
Robert stared with astonishment at 
Wally’s confidence. 

“Bless my soul,” cried Donegan, “but 
you’re a wonder, youngster. I’ve half a 
notion to go and see that precious pop 
of yours and talk the matter over with 
him.” 

“Oh, do, sir, and—please, sir, [Pll go 
with you.” 

“Come along, then,” Donegan said. 
Wally looked longingly at his banner and 
reluctantly lowered it to the ground. The 
mill owner laughed good naturedly. “O 
bring along your blessed banner, if you 


want to, my boy. It’s done too much 
good to-day to be despised.” 

And so the re-gathered crowd beheld 
the astonishing spectacle of Wally march- 
ing proudly with his accusing banner be- 
side the great mill owner on the way to 
a reconciliation with the strikers’ com- 
mittee. 

Cheer after cheer rose from the full- 
throated spectators. 

“Hurrah for Wally Wood!” 

The words echoed from the walls of 
the empty mill and were flung back to 
the street again. 

“Hurrah for Boss Donnegan!” cried 
an enthusiastic on-looker. As the cry 
was taken up, Robert and Minnie, with 
glowing faces and happy hearts, passed 
together into the mansion of the mill- 
owner. 


The Blunder 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


A careless minstrel struck his harp— 
And never a mortal ear 

Had listened to a silver note 
So strange and sweet and clear! 


The plaint of birds was in the tone, 
The roll of nearing thunder, 

The song of Choirs above the world, 
The Imps despairing under ; 


The murmur of the heart’s first love, 
The calm of old regret, 

A woman’s memory bright with joy, 
Ringing of girlhood yet: 


But nevermore that harp shall play 
A chord so strange and dear— 

A blunder of the minstrel’s hand 
Had struck it, full and clear. 


And so with life; the studied plan, 
The will as strong as thunder 
May fail before a little dream, 


Or some unconscious blunder! 
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a certain night of the Chinese New 

Year, I saw a strange sight—all 
the stars one by one slipping slowly down- 
ward towards the earth. Some were al- 
ready quite close, as large as rice bowls 
and of brilliant, unfamiliar colors, blues 
and greens and reds—while others, 
higher, appeared to hang back. 


out of my window on 


Among the constellations, there were 
not only changes of color, but of shape, 
also. I saw far away to-the north, where 
the Big Dipper should have hung, a huge 
orange centipede. The Little Dipper was 
become a purplish peacock, and between 
showed numberless fantastic groups of 
light, as if parties of tiny stars from the 
Milky Way had broken free and were de- 
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scending lazily towards us in shuddering 
showers. 

The effect was very beautiful, if some- 
what terrifying at first, through its un- 
naturalness. Yet after all, I was not look- 
ing on the end of the world, but only on 
the fairy phenomenon which in China al- 
ways takes place on the 15th day of the 
First Moon—the festival of Lantern 
Kites. 

At the Hour of the Ox (the hour we 
prosaically call midnight), I wandered 
out into the streets in order to see more 
of this miracle of bringing heaven to 
earth—since even miracles must have 
some practical preparations. Wherever 
open spaces between the houses permitted 
a crowd had gathered—large or small ac- 
cording to the kite to be flown. The 
group was never composed as one might 
have expected, dozens of little boys bent 
on amusement. No, indeed; kite flying 
in China is far too solemn and expensive 
a pastime for children. Occasionally, 
there were only a few private individuals, 
staid old men, who had saved perhaps for 
months to buy their “wind chicken.” But 
more often I came upon the members of 
a Guild launching a particularly fine one. 


The keenest rivalry exists between the | 


weavers and the silversmiths, the pottery- 
makers and the tinkers. Their members 
will contribute to a kite fund for the 
whole year, and then, naturally, consider 
themselves entitled to a hand and a sayz 
in the flying. 

Passing by several insignificant grouys 
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I was attracted by a commotion of direc- 
tions, explanations and suggestions, so 
loud that it seemed a riot must be taking 
place near. by. ‘The noise proceeded from 
a band of brass-workers gathered round 
a wonderful gold-fish, with marvelously 
compound tales, and of course all talk- 
ing at once. Coming closer, I found 
that the lanterns were being lighted, lan- 
terns so ingeniously arranged as to out- 
line the shape of the gold-fish, even the 
curves of its many tails. They must be 
lit, of course, in a given order, sanctified 
by custom and convenience though even 
when all rules have been followed it was 
not an easy task to make the creature rise 
perfectly straight in a fashion’ which 
should effectively prevent one light inter- 
fering with the next. “Little flames are 
such sociable creatures,” an old man 
grumbled to me as he climbed on to a 
stool and held the head of the kite st 
arms’ length above him. Other men, ons 
to every joint of body and fin mounted 
on stools behind till the whole figure was 
spread out. The great moment ap- 
proached, and those at the end of the 
string shouted directions about the best 
way of catching the wind. Instead of 
saying “More to the right or left,” as 
we do, they always called out according 
to the old Chinese custom, “Further to 
the north or to the south.” The little 
breezes were very fickle, as if suspicious 
of the burden to be foisted on them, and 
an anxious hour passed while the men 
co.xed and wheedled. At last the gold- 
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fish rose suddenly. One moment more of 
anxiety, lest the creature come as sudden- 
ly down again and perhaps drop its pretty 
lanterns on the ground with a _ rude 
thump and spoil them; then the kite 
went up slowly and regularly as if swim- 
ming away. 

Further down the same street, thie 
dyers struggled with a golden caterpil- 
lar, jointed in ten placés—a terribly stub- 
born creature requiring a strong wind to 
fly. But at last it, too, was off, crawling 
steadily up against the dark blue wall of 
sly. ‘The frame work that formed it and 
the string that held it were soon lost sight 
of, only the lanterns remaining to pro- 
duce an effect of low-hung stars that the 
rational mind must refuse to accept. 

Soon other wavy lights clustered about 
the new-comer—drawn doubtless towards 
it by some wind too high for us to feel. 
Yet the distinct impression on my ‘imagi- 
nation was of mutual greetings from one 
light creature to another. As they drew 
apart again, there was a low, soft calling 
in the air, a peculiar sound once heard 
not easily forgotten, a sighing of wind 
through a primitive Aeolian string harp. 
It began with a stifled moan, mounted 
into a long wail, sank, quivered into a 
l.- whisper and then rose again into a 
wil far higher and wilder than before. 

As the night went on, more and more 
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“paper eagles” carried up _ their little 
lights, like cannibals to devour the dark- 
ness till they themselves rose high enough 
and were in their turn devoured by it. 

Very seldom I saw a lantern burn, but 
once a_ great bird, unskillfully flown, 
came into contact wrongly with the wind, 
and where there had been a bead of light 
there was a spot of darkness. Heavily, 
like a wounded thing, it overbalanced, 
and came tumbling down awkwardly— 
one wing invisible as though hanging 
one wing invisible as though hanging 
limp at the side of the bird. For the 
most part, however, the guiding was ex- 
tremely clever. The man entrusted with 
a string was invariably light of wrist, as 
an expert fencer, and knew how to imi- 
tate the slow hovering of an eagle, as 
well as the quick dive of a sparrow-hawk. 
Not every people can harness the stars 
for their purposes, and even in China, 
country of fantastic Oriental devices, it 
happens but once in a year. For one 
long night I watched the merry tumbling 
of frail, glowing shapes, drawn _ close, 
scattering and combining under the light- 
est impulse of the winds—but on the 16th 
day of the moon, when I looked again 
from my window, all the stars were as 
distant as ever, fixed firmly in _ their 
places again, and the festival of lantern 
kites as if it had never been. 
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MacKNIGHT 


A little knot, dear, of your hair, 

I treasure with the greatest care, 
And guard it from the common view 
Because it came to me from you, 

All fragrant with the summer air. 


A little knot of gold, to wear, 

Set with a jewel rich and rare; 

A band to bind in bondage new, 

And give to life a rosy hue, 

When clouds their load of shadow bear. 


A little knot—the parson’s share, 

By tying into one a pair— 

Brought joy supreme and sorrows few 
To you and me, for such was due 

To follow with a bride so fair. 
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‘The University and the Working Class 
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which of necessity come into con- 
flict with the working class move- 
ment, and which may be regarded as one 
of the strongest antagonists of that move- 
ment, are the universities, and more than 
all others, the American universities. 
These latter institutions have, generally 
speaking, shown such a marked animus 
against the working class movement and 
have been so liberally endowed and cod- 
dled by the great financial magnates, that 
a feeling of grave distrust of their integ- 
rity, and, indeed, of their actual social 
value, is beginning to come into the minds 
of the masses. The critics of modern con- 
ditions in the United States, the radicals 
and reformers of the country, have cov- 
ered the colleges with an amount of abuse 
which would seem to be exaggerated and 
to be directed against too insignificant an 
object. But the growth in wealth and 
power of the American university, its con- 
stant encroachment upon fields of social 
influence which have hitherto been un- 
cultivated by the colleges, its rapid con- 
version from an institution of learning to 
a social, and, indeed, productive machine 
of the first importance, render it a very 
important part of modern life. The uni- 
versity is constantly supplying what may 
be called the commissioned officers of the 
great industrial army of to-day. ‘To an 
ever increasing degree it is laying its 
work at the feet of the industrial masters 
who have the production and distribution 
of commodities in their control. More and 
more of its time is devoted to the discov- 
ery of new forces and the manipulation 
of those already known, to the end that 
trade may be advanced and profits made 
more readily. And coineident with this 
modernization of the American univer- 
sity there has grown up a feeling of hos- 
tility to it on the part of the American 
working class and suspicion of it on the 
part of independent social critics which 
cannot be matched elsewhere. 
The attacks made upon the American 
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university by the working class advocates 
assuredly do not arise from any antipa- 
thy to education as such on the part of 
the working men. On the contrary, the 
working class has everywhere been the 
earnest and enthusiastic advocates of 
higher and more complete education, al- 
though its members could personally hope 
to obtain but little benefit therefrom. The 
painstaking care of the great number of 
poor and overworked mechanics and arti- 
sans to obtain a better education for them- 
selves has been nothing short of pathetic. 
The records of the modern working class 
are also the records of laborious and pain- 
ful efforts on the part of its members to 
gain that education of which they have 
felt the need. And apart from the ef- 
forts of individuals the working class 
movement has itself taken a very active 
part in the increasing of the facilities for 
the acquiring of a better education for 
its members, even in countries where the 
State has not made sufficient provision to 
that end. Thus the formation of what 
are called universities populaires in 
France, the spread of the university ex- 
t.nsion movement among the artisans in 
Gieat Britain and the development of 
numberless societies for special study and 
general education among the members of 
the German Social Democracy are _ in 
themselves proof of the fact that there is 
no hostility to learning per se on the part 
of the working class. The efforts made 
by this class in the direction of the exten- 
sion of public education and its ardent 
support of free education up to the uni- 
versity tend to show a respect for learn- 
ing which, if anything, is too exagger- 
ated. ‘To the handworker, the dweller in 
what he conceives to be the pure and ex- 
alted atmosphere of intellectual effort ap- 
pears as a sort of a superior being to 
whom he is only too ready to accord his 
respect. It must unfortunately be ad- 
mitted also that the latter is not above 
taking advantage of {this adoration of 
mere learning, and while relying upon 
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working class support for the extension of 
education, he frequently employs the in- 
stitution of learning to the distinct detri- 
ment of the working class. 

Like every other institution, the uni- 
versity has become commercialized. It is 
tied to the chariot wheels of the success- 
ful bourgeoisie. It sanctifies the money 
of the vulgar to educational purposes. Its 
professors prostrate themselves at the feet 
of brute wealth and honorary degrees are 
conferred readily upon ignorant men 
whose whole life has been anti-social in 
exchange for value received in the shape 
of large endowments. By this self-abase- 
ment, the American universities have 
achieved a position of influence and a de- 
gree of wealth never hitherto placed at 
the disposal of learning, and at the same 
time they have to a very great extent for- 
feited the respect of the discerning peo- 
ple. 

One indictment against the university 
is that it has failed as a means of culture. 
This charge is very generally made by 
educational papers like the “Nation,” of 
New York, which, with some ineradicable 
prejudices in some directions, preserves 
unsullied its educational ideals, and also 
by other journals which appear to possess 
a greater appreciation of the real ends 
of university training than one would 
have supposed from their somewhat phil- 
istine attitude on most subjects. Thus 
the San Francisco “Chronicle,” a paper 
which may be generally said to take the 
side of the greater industrialism, says: 
“What are our universities doing with 
their students to-day? In a large meas- 
ure their end and aim is the training of 
specialists to achieve things in the world 
of affairs. We point with pride to the 
wonderful increase in attendance at the 
University of California as an evidence 
of the eagerness of our people for higher 
learning. But in what departments is 
this increase most in evidence? In min- 
ing and mechanical engineering, and in- 
deed in all the courses which offer special- 
ized training for practical results. * * * 
The point to be insisted on is that spec- 
ialized training is not culture, which de- 
mands catholicity of mind, and that no 
civilization can, in the last analysis, be 
great which has not this flower of life 
upon its branches.” There is no need 
t» quote any further from a somewhat 
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lengthy article. Any one who knows ai 
all about the matter must be in agree- 
ment with the above criticism and realize 
that the first penalty which the American 
university has paid for its unholy alliance 
with Midas has been the loss of what has 
hitherto been considered the distinguish- 
ing mark and the special glory of the uni- 
versity. 

But the growth of a newly rich class in 
this country and the piling up of the 
enormous fortunes which have been ac- 
cumulated during the last few years have 
had a deteriorating effect upon the per- 
sonnel of the students, and have led to 
an era of luxury which has made the 
great American universities the laughing 
stock of the rest of the world. The very 
worst features of the richer side of Eng- 
lish university life have been ‘copied and 
exaggerated. ‘The American university 
has become as New York society is re- 
ported to have become, a shoddy imita- 
tion of the worst side of British society. 
The luxury of living which has been a 
marked feature of English whiversity life, 
owing to the practical monopoly of that 
life by the well to do, has been completely 
outdone in the American university. The 
luxury in England has of late been much 
curtailed, for even the upper classes 
come in process of time to have decent 
notions. Here it has burst into full 
flower and blooms as one of the most poi- 
sonous weeds in our lately grown exotic 
garden. Together with the growth of lux- 
ury has come the new athletic craze, 
which has likewise been carried to such 
extremes as to seriously militate against 
the particular work of the university. 
Thus, Professor William Gardner Hale 
told the Freshmen of Chicago university 
in a recent speech that the educational 
system was being turned topsy-turvy by 
the introduction of the newly rich ele- 
ment. “Education in the big Eastern 
institutions is not improving in the least. 
On the contrary, I think it is deteriorat- 
ing. Scholarship has decreased because 
the educational system is worm eaten. 
There is too much of the gentleman sport 
idea there. The hope of education lies in 
the Western institutions, where students 
hope to attend for the purpose of gaining 
an education and not for the purpose of 
squandering a rich parent’s money in an 
effort to ‘become a gentleman.’” A news- 
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paper, commenting on the Western part 
of the quotation, shrewdly remarks that 
it is a sop to the institution which is pay- 
ing Professor Hale’s salary. No unbiased 
person, however, can doubt the applica- 
bility of the remarks to the colleges both 
East and West wherever a modern par- 
venu class has established itself. 

But besides its failure on the educa- 
tional side as a means of culture, the 
American university has shown a shock- 
ing tendency to accept funds from what- 
ever source, and to regulate its teachings 
according to the demands of the wealthy 
patrons who furnish the money and are 
thus permitted to call any educational 
turn which they may prefer. Not long 
ago, Mr. William J. Bryan, whom we 
now consider as sanely conservative, re- 
signed as trustee of the. Illinois College 
because of its acceptance of funds from 
trust magnates. Mr. Bryan wrote in the 
letter accompanying the resignation as 
follows: “The issue presented seems to be 
a vital one, and even if Carnegie refuses 
the same question will likely arise if some 
other magnates invites requests. Our col- 
lege cannot serve God and Mammon; it 
cannot be a college for the people and 
the same time commend itsdlf to the 
commercial highwaymen who are now 
subsidizing the colleges to prevent the 
teaching of economic truths.” Of course, 
there is a sort of belated ethics about these 
remarks of Mr. Bryan’s which is refresh- 
ingly naive and delightful, but if he sees 
the modern university problem as ethical 
he is in a dreadfully embarrassing posi- 
tion, and one can only applaud the agility 
which he has shown in extricating him- 
self. In Henry George, Jr.’s, “Menace 
of Privilege,” occurs the report of an in- 
terview between the president of a college 
and a wealthy man. Says the president: 
“Why don’t you endow a chair in econom- 
ics at our university.” “Well,” was the 
reply, “I suppose it might be because I 
have not much respect for the kind of 
economics the universities are teaching,” 
to which the educator diplomatically an- 
swered: “Oh, that might easily be ar- 
ranged to suit you.” President Hadley 
of Yale thus describes the dilemma of the 
modern university managers: “Teaching 
costs money. Modern university teaching 
costs more money per capita than ever it 
did before, becquse the public wishes the 


university to maintain places of scien- 
tific research, and scientific research is 
extremely expensive.” A university is 
more likely to obtain this money if it 
gives the property owners reason to believe 
that vested rights will not be interfered 
with. If we recognize vested rights in or- 
der to secure the means of progress in 
physical science, is there not danger that 
we shall stifle the spirit of independence 
which is equally important as a means 
of progress in moral science?” Innumer- 
able instances to the same effect might be 
quoted which point to the conclusion that 
the modern university is inextricably 
bound up with the modern greater capi- 
talism, and this being the case, the hos- 
tility which is arising against the univer- 
sity in the minds of the mass of the popu- 
lation, and particularly in the minds of 
the working class is easily comprehensible, 
and indeed could not be avoided. —Be- 
sides the snobbery manifested in the con- 
ferring of honorary degrees upon men 
who are notoriously deficient in education 
and whose only claim to distinction is 
the possession of great wealth, has con- 
vinced the mass of citizens of the inher- 
ent snobbery and subserviency of the pro- 
fessorial class. Even from the earliest 
times, the pedagogue has always been a 
servile creature, and the modern univer- 
sity professor shows incontestable  evi- 
dence of his inherited snobbery. To such 
an extent has this gone in this country 
that the professors have practically aban- 
doned that stand for freedom of expres- 
sion without which the position of teacher 
in all branches of moral or political sci- 
ence becomes the merest mockery. As 
far as academic freedom goes, we are in 
a much worse position than those coun- 
tries of Europe which live under a form 
of absolutism, and the cynicism with 
which this loss of the academic liberty, 
hitherto always highly prized, is regarded, 
appears from the recent statement of a 
university president that if a professor 
wished to talk heterodoxy it was alwaya 
open to him to resign his position and to 
make a martyr of himself. 

The university authorities approach 
the consideration of the problems of 
wealth in the most crawling and subser- 
vient fashion, as witness this extract 
from a very recent work by the President 
of Bowdoin. The book in question is 
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supposed to illustrate those ideals which 
are the highest aspirations and the most 
exalted thoughts of the college man of to- 
day. He writes: “The man whose office 
is a pivot around which revolve in integ- 
rity and beneficence the wheels of indus- 
try and commerce, affording employment 
and subsistence to thousands of his fel- 
lows; the woman whose home is a center 
of generous hospitality, whence ceaseless 


_ streams of refinement and charity flow 


forth to bless the world, the person whose 
leisure and culture and wealth are de- 
voted to the direction of forces, the solu- 
tion of problems, the organization of 
movements which require large expendi- 
ture of time and money—these men and 
women, who are at the same time rich 
and Christians, these are the salt of our 
modern society, by such comes the re- 
demption of the world, of such no less 
than of the Christian poor is the King- 
dom of Heaven. No honest man grudges 
these Christian rich their wealth. It 
matters not whether their income is five 
hundred or fifty thousand dollars a year. 
The question is whether the little or much 
is made organic to the glory of God and 
the good of humanity. And the greater 
the amount of wealth thus organized and 
utilized the greater the glory, the larger 
the good.” Here we get an example of 
the crudest adoration of wealth expended 
respectably, an adoration quite out of 
sympathy with the modern tendency to 
inquire into the sources of wealth and to 
stigmatize much which is regarded as re- 
spectable as dangerous and anti-social. 
The same utter lack of appreciation of 
the actual conditions of the labor move- 
ment and the forces at work in modern 
society are apparent in the hortatory and 
offensively patronizing manner of speech 
of the university representatives whenever 
they undertake to address workingmen or 
organized labor bodies on the rights and 
duties of the working class. Their lack 
of sympathy is so evident and their ignor- 
ance of all matters affecting the well-being 
of the workers and their differences with 
their employers so manifest, that the 
greatest irritation is produced and the 
feeling slumbering the proletarian 
mind against the universities is fanned 
into fierce resentment. Take, for exam- 
ple, the statement of Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, President of the University of 
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California, in Chicago some time ago, 
when he said: “I do not say that the 
laboring man has suffered no wrongs, but 
the laboring man cannot be too slow to 
strike,” and he had the curious taste and 
discretion to quote Marshall Field as his 
authority. ‘This sort of advice could be 
better endured if the university chiefs 
ever expressed any real sympathy with the 
aims of the working class. They never 
do so. Their immediate interests are too 
closely bound up with those of the greater 
capitalism to the chariot of which they are 
tied hand and foot, and their attitude to- 
wards the working class is one of horta- 
tory superciliousness. They must not 
think, however, that this is overlooked. 
To the contempt which the working peo- 
ple have for their subserviency is added a 
feeling of irritation at their airs of super- 
iority and the university will some day 
pay very dearly for this superiority of 
tone. More worthy of respect, but no less 
hostile than the platitudinous sermonizing 
above quoted is the admittedly unfriendly 
attitude of President Eliot of Harvard. 
President Eliot is an old man, and must 
be expected to have old fashioned ideas, 
but the degree of hostility expressed in 
his speech is unaccountable even on the 
grounds of entire absence of sympathy 
with the working class. The rancorous 
antagonism is even more evident than the 
belated economics. Thus he disputes 
the proposition that it is the moral duty 
of a workman to help his brother wark- 
man; he discountenances all associated 
effort on the part of the working class 
to raise its standard of living; he calls 
the scab a hero, and he actually declares 
against agreements between employers 
and workmen for the preservation of in- 
dustrial peace. All this may be very good 
and sufficient doctrine from the point of 
view of the people whose sons are the 
students at Harvard, but it is most com- 
pletely opposed to the doctrines of the or- 
dinary trades union of to-day, and still 
more antagonistic to what will be the un- 
ionism of to-morrow. In fact, the re- 
marks of President Elliot have provoked 
savage and indignant reprisals at _ the 
hands of Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, who is 
under the suspicion of many trades union- 
ists as being reactionary and not in line 
with the more advanced tenets of present- 
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day unionism. Gompers retorts: “Long 
after the platitudes, sophistries and bitter 
antagonisms of the Eliots, by whatever 
name known, will be obliterated from the 
thoughts of men, the glorious work and 
achievements of organized labor move- 
ments will be accepted by the moral law 
of man.” ‘There is almost a mischievous 
tendency on the part of professors to de- 
preciate not alone the value of the labor 
movement, but to throw unnecessary con- 
tempt upon the institutions of this coun- 
try as democratic institutions in the in- 
terests of the greater capitalism whose 
servants they are. ‘There seems to be a 
sort of preconcerted movement on the part 
of those charged with university manage- 
ment to wean the minds of the students 
from all faith in democracy. The whole 
tendency of modern university teaching 
is in the interest of the exaltation of brute 
wealth and the glorification of those who 
possess material power. ‘The persons who 
are desired as professors and the clergy- 
men who are selected to preach baccalau- 
reate sermons must be like the Reverend 
Frank W. Gundaulus, whose bactalau- 
reate address to the students of the Ar- 
mour Institute was telegraphed all over 
the country, and which contained the fol- 
lowing pregnant. sentences: “Freedom is 
something to be won. Men are not born 
free. Every power into whose control a 
man comes is a conquered freedom. There 
are no equals in this universe of God’s. 
God is no socialist.” If this sort of thing 
could be confined to the callow youths 
for which it is intended, it is possible that 
not much harm would result. But the 
workingmen who read the reports of these 
utterances are readers who keep fairly 
well in touch with the best writings of 
the day, and who have nothing but con- 
tempt for the self-advertising nonsense 
like the above. The result is, that the 
better class of workingman not only re- 
sents the hostile attitude of the university 
professor, but he also actually comes to 
doubt his intellectual attainments. 

The purposes of modern education in 
the university are perhaps best shown by 
a quotation from the book of the Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College, already referred 
to. After following the youth through 
his college course by means of a series of 
letters written to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the university young man, the 


worthy university chief makes his pet 
pupil say, when he has arrived at the 
close of his senior year: “In these ways 
my views on the relations of capital and 
labor have undergone a_ pretty radical 
change. But suffice it to say, while I still 
believe that there are grave defects in the 
existing industrial system, and _ believe 
that there are many ways in which it 
might be improved, I see that such im- 
provement must be a long, slow process 
of evolution in which one defect after an- 
other must be sloughed off gradually. I 
see that such a desire to improve the sys- 
tem and gradually substitute better fea- 
tures in place of those which now exist 
is not inconsistent with one as working 
practically under the system as it is. In- 
deed, | am convinced that the desired im- 
provement must come, not through agita- 
tors, who seek to apply abstract principles 
from without, but through manufacturers 
and merchants who understand the pres- 
ent system in its practical internal work- 
ings, and are thus able to develop the 
new out of the old. I believe my proper 
place is inside and not outside the indus- 
trial system that is to be reformed. That 
is the extent of the socialism there is left 
in me.” This is the familiar conservative 
note, and as such it fails to appeal to the 
youthful intellect in the colleges. Recent 
years have been marked by an exodus of 
some of the most promising university 
men from the ranks of the conservatives. 
Such a negative gospel will never appeal 
to the most ardent and best spirits, and 
there is but little question that the main- 
tenance of this attitude will lose the uni- 
versity authorities the support of their 
students as far as they take any interest 
in public affairs. 

It must be noted, however, that the 
American university student is by no 
means as eager with respect to matters of 
publie concern as those of other countries. 
The continental university student is far 
ahead of him in devotion to politics, and 
even the careless English student has far 
stronger political beliefs. This fact causes 
a barrier to spring up between the Ameri- 
can university man and the rest of the 
community, to which he is too prone to 
adopt an attitude of superiority. But 
there is another reason for the develop- 
ment of a more or less open dislike on the 
part of the proletarian of the university 
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student, and this is to be found in the 
tendency of the university student to take 
sides in the struggle between employer 
and employed on the side of the employ- 
ing class. On more than one occasion, the 
students at the Eastern universities have 
taken the places of many striking work- 
ingmen. 

Not long ago, two hundred Yale siu- 
dents, according to the daily press re- 
ports, applied to the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad for work 
as firemen, there then being a strike on 
that road. Prior to that, at a time when 
the teamsters of New Haven were on 
strike, numbers of students enlisted as 
cab drivers. Columbia and Ann Arbor 
have each at different times contributed 
their quota of strike breakers. It is ob- 
vious that this, it must be conceived 
thoughtless behavior on the part of the 
students, has produced markedly hostile 
feeling on the side of the workingman. 
The students have not, it will be admitted, 
the excuse of the ordinary scab, the neces- 
sity of obtaining a livelihood, and what is 


regarded by them as mere fun is a mat- 
ter of vital concern to those whose work 
they take. 

‘Lhere are many grounds, therefore, for 
the suspicion and dislike with which the 
ordinary workingman regards the insti- 
tutions of learning. It is the fault of the 
university that it has been drawn into 
the class war now raging throughout this 
country. It would have been compara- 
tively easy for the colleges to have kept 
out of the fray. But they have chosen 
deliberately to enter the conflict and must 
pay the penalty. By the very condition 
of things, they have assumed an attitude 
which will bring upon them the indigna- 
tion and the opposition of the most in- 
fluential and strongest part of the work- 
ing class. ‘The result, which cannot fail 
to be disastrous for the universities, can 
only be avoided by the abandonment of 
this attitude of hostility and the sub- 
stitution for it of one of sympathy on the 
part of the university, with the progres- 
sive humanitarianism of the working- 
class movement. 


Where Love is Not 


BY LAURA BROWER 


Where love is not, the springs of life run dry, 
And all the regions that they made so fair 
Become a desert waste, the sweet flowers die 
Whose fragrant breaths with incense filled the air. 
Grim desolation sits beneath the boughs 
Of leafless trees, arms drooping, head hung low, 
A mournful sighing through the branches soughs, 
No sounds are heard, save those that speak of woe. 
But let Love only for a moment come 
Beneath her footfall—into life soon spring 
All forms of loveliness, song-birds long dumb 
Rejoicing in her presence blithely sing, 
And hearts that seemed fast turning into stone 
Pulsate with joyous life before unknown. 
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‘The Titian Masterpiece 


in the Wilds of Mexico 


BY C F,. PAUL 


charming little volume, “A 
White Umbrella in Mexico,” has 
told of the beauties and oddities of a por- 
tion of Mexico that the ordinary traveler 
usually does not get to see. The artist, 
however, who packs his kit and hies him- 
self away to this land of sunshine and 
flowers, will not omit the unique trip to 
Tzinzuntzan. This ancient capital of the 
State of Michoacan, this city with the 
overwhelming name, is now famous only 
as the resting place of one of Titian’s 
great creations, “The Entombment of 
Christ.” 
The transportation facilities from the 
railroad town of Patzcuaro are of the 
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most primitive kind. The easiest route 
will be found to be across the lakes in 
rude canoes hollowed from a single log. 
These canoes are propelled by means of 
paddles, the blade of which is flat and 
round, the shape and size of a dinner- 
plate. One of the larger boats manned 
by eight or ten paddlers, all rigged out 
in white cotton suits and flashing zarapes, 
make a pleasing sight to such an outfit 
as the Harvard crew’s. But if one is 
not a sea dog—or a lake dog, as the case 
is here—the slow, round-backed burro can 
be pressed into service. This sure-footed 
beast will undoubtedly convey you safely 
by a wide detour of many miles around 
marshes and over hills through a strange 
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View in Morelia, the nearest town of note. 


jumble of grotesque scenes where the cam- 
era will live a life-time in an hour. 
After the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, Tzinzuntzan was the seat of 
the bishopric of Tarasco. Spain’s ruler, 
King Philip the Second, being especially 
desirous of honoring this place, sent as a 
mark of favor the magnificent painting 


to adorn the cathedral. In the same way, 
the superb canvas, Murillo’s Assumption, 
that hangs in the cathedral at Guadala- 
jara, was a gift from the Old World for 
faithful service. The natives of Tzinzunt- 
zan are so poor that one canoe serves a 
hundred in turn, and one rough coffin has 
a dozen successive occupants. Ruin is 


Old church which contains the famous painting by Titian. 
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Village scene near Lake Patzcuaro. 


written everywhere, the march of moneyed 
progress not having as yet influenced this 
locality. Yet with all the wretchedness 
and utter poverty, the royal gift is still 
retained. For over three hundred and fifty 
years it has hung amid tawdry surround- 
ings, a treasure of great price, an object 
of devout veneration. Many offers hav: 
been made by shrewd ccllectors, yet they 


have all been scorned. One-third of the 
sum offered would practically rebuild 
their church and set it on a sound finan- 
cial foundation, but the natives co not 
take this material point into considera- 
tion. ‘They seem to regard the painting 
as a sacred trust that is at all risks to be 
protected and kept forever. If true, the 
incident given in “A White Umbrella in 


Boating on Lake Patzuaro. 
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Mexico” would serve to illustrate the de- 
votion of the natives. It will be remen- 
bered that the author and a single com- 
panion are represented as making the trip 
to see the painting. All hands had to 
be bribed before admission to the room 
was granted. At every turn an Indian 
watcher would pop up to -see that the 
prestige of the place was not lessened by 
the surreptitious removal of the painting. 
When at last the painter-author stood be- 
fore the painting in the darkened room 
where it hung, he thoughtlessly touched 
the canvas in trying to determine the me- 
chanical side of the masterpiece. Instant- 
lv a threatening voice behind him cried 
out, “Cuidado, estrangero, es muerte.” 
(Beware, stranger, it is death.) The 
painter’s wily companion skillfully extri- 
cated them from the difficulty by saying 
that his friend was a famous painter who 
had, by disease, lost his power with the 
brush, and hoped by merely touching the 


sacred painting to have his lost skill re- 
stored. The explanation seemed plaus- 
ible, and the two visitors breathed easily 
again. 

The old church is fast tumbling to de- 
cay; its pristine glory has long since de- 
parted. Wide, zigzag seams pierce the 
masonry, and tell of recurring’ earth- 
quakes that have sent a shiver through 
the old structure. The frail old campa- 
nile, or church tower, could not, if it 
would, furnish a safe support for the four 
old bells. These hang from massive tim- 
bers that reach across from one huge olive 
tree to another. The dark green foliage 
of these wide-spreading trees, the shim- 
mering brightness of the chapel walls, and 
the sturdy figure of the bell-ringer call- 
ing to devotions, are enough to hold any 
painter, and to make him hope in some 
feeble degree to recall by stroke and line 
what is most difficult to catch and re- 
produce—the spirit of calm and sweet 
contentment that pervades the very at- 
mosphere. 
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The Swastika 


BY ADELIA H. TAFFINDER 


Japanese endow it with “ten thousand 
virtues,” when as a talisman it is encir- 
cled on porcelain, and is called the 
Mauji, or embroidered, marked or en- 
graved on the wearing apparel and arti- 
cles of personal use of the aged Japanese. 
Some scholars see in the Swastika a; 
solar symbol which represent respectively 
in its so-called male and female forms, 
the annual circuit of the sun to the north 
and south. 
The arms of the cross, whirling to the 
right, indicate the female, while the re- 
HE Swastika, the most ancient sym- verse direction denotes the male. The 
bol, has recently sprung into popu- whirling arms to the left are found on 
lar favor as an ornament, in the very ancient Japanese bronzes, as well as 
form of hat pins, pendants, and other on more modern Japanese faience. In 
dainty articles of personal adornment. Thibet this mystic sign is devoutly 
How few among the many whose eyes are placed on the breasts of the dead. The 
attracted by this graceful design know Swastika appears in ancient Egyptian 
anything of its origin, significance or sym- records and pictures, and on the remains 
bology. of ancient Babylonia and Assyria. It is 
When my lady uses this ornament as a abundantly found in the terra-cotta ob- 
hat pin, placing it most artistically in je:ts dug up by Dr. Schliemann at Troy 
the right place, she may not realize that and Mycenae, and conjectured to date) 
she is following in form a custom which from 1000 to 1500 B. C. The archaic 
antedates the Christian cross.. That in funeral pottery of Greece bears this ubi- 
ages long forgotten, her pagan sister traced quitous seal. It occurs in the Swiss Lake 
the lines of the same symbol upon her dwellings, which are set down by compe- 
forehead with her finger as an invocation § tent authorities at varying ages of from 
and a prayer. Swastika is a Sanskrit 3,000 to 6,000 years. Swastika relics have 
‘word, meaning weal-making, happiness, been found, which have been preserved 
good luck. Archaeology demonstrates for ages under the waters of Lake Zurich. 
that it was in existence ages before the As an Aryan symbol, it represents the| 
origin of Sanskrit, which is one of the Hindu Trinity: Brahma, Vishnu and | 
) most ancient languages. The Cheops Siva, the Creator, Preserver and De- 
pyramids, the sphynx, and the tombs of _ stroyer. In the Buddhist cave-temples 
‘} the Ptolemies are modern in compari- of India it is found sculptured thousands 
son to the antiquity of this sign of whirl- of times on the walls of rock. The faith- 
ing energy, of fecundity, of creative ful believe that Buddha’s footsteps ap- 
power in activity. In Hindostan, China, pear as the Swastika wheels on the rocky 
Japan, Korea and ‘Thibet, this cross is mountain side. The French call this 
held in highest reverence. It was the cross Croix Gammee and Croix Crochet. 
peer prey of Agni, the fire god; Indra, the In Great Britain, in the early Anglo- 
god of space, and Zeus, the sun god. In Saxon times, it was known as the Fylfot. 
China it is called Wan, and is an import- The Christians of the first centuries, 
ant emblem in the temples. It is of such after Christ adopted and diverted to their 
significance that it forms a part of the own purpose this symbol. In the medie- 
Emperor’s signature on royal gifts. The val ages it was particularly used as a sa- 
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a cred ornamentation of the Bishop’s cha- 
| suble. Scandinavia regards it as the em- 

| blem of the god Thor. In Longfellow’s 
description of King ‘Olaf keeping Christ- 
mas at Drontheim, occurs the verse: 


“O’er his drinking horn the sign 

He made of the cross divine 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers; 
But the Berserks ever more 

Made the sign of the hammer of Thor 
Over theirs.” 


| | The hammer of Thor was supposed to 
be identical with the Swastika. We are 
told that the Spanish conquerors of 
Mexico were astonished at finding this 
cross used by those whom they considered 
heathens, and that they managed to in- 
gratiate themselves with the natives by 
displaying the Christian cross upon their 
standards. 

This interesting design has been found 
in the ruins of Palenque, in the earliest 
remains that exist in ancient Peru, in 
Brazil, and in the prehistoric discoveries 
of the Central American States. 

The Alaska Indians have woven it into 
their baskets to insure good luck and 
carved it on their totem poles. The Pima 
Indians of Arizona have also used it as 
a mystic symbol in their basketry, and 
inscribed it on their leather shields, in- 
vocative of protection. 

The swastika appears in a variety of 
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modifications, often connected in a con- 
tinuous scroll, similar to the design on 
the pottery of the Pueblos Indians. There 
are two well-defined patterns, which are 
known as the European ‘and Asiatic type 
and the American type. The Greek fret 
or key pattern belongs to the first class 
In architecture it has been regarded as a 

evolution from the lotus petal. The plai 

white circle has ever typified the Absolute 
—without beginning or end. The spot 
within the circle represents the first sign 
of manifestation or activity. The spot 
broadens into a line dividing the circle 
into two parts, typifying the dual aspect 
of the Creator, spirit—matter; male— 
female. | 

Carrying this symbolism further, the 
dividing line is crossed by another repre- 
senting the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Life-giver. Mr. Leadbeater states 
that the lines forming right angles to 
the arms of the cross are supposed to rep- 
resent flames streaming backwards as the 
cross whirls round, and thus they doubly 
indicate the eternal activity of the Uni- 
versal Life. First by the ceaseless out- 
pouring of the fire from the center 
through the arms, and secondly by the 
rotation of the cross itself. 

As the occult sign for creative power in 
activity, and as the symbol for “weal 
making,” good luck and prosperity, let ~ 
us accept it as a fit augury of the spirit 
of San Francisco. 
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Margaret Ashman. 


When down The jagped mountain side 

Che Spring breeze whistled, stiRoigo-clear, 
Lheard a wind-swsept voice that cried, 
‘Come out! are here!” 


My heart soff desiring burned 
And naught I recked of breathless Til. 
For hard my eager fingers yearned 
Co pluck my purple mounlain-spoll . 


I climbed The rocks; Tranged around 
Shere Térapests long Their wrath had trou uo lit: 

Chen in a bleak ravine I found N 
Che flowers That my soul had souht. 


sous their violel petals shine — 

For rutfiless hand Too frailly fair; 

I could nol brook That hand were mine: 
T knelt and Touched and left them There! 
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Unwrittem pics 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


T has been spoken of as a national mis- 

fortune, or perhaps as a national dis- 

grace, that the most amazing event ia 
the whole history of civilization, as well 
as one of the most profoundly significant 
and important, has resulted in the pro- 
duction of no epic:poem or other record 
at all worthy of the theme. The annals 
of mankind contain no parallel to the 
Winning of the West—when the conquer- 
ing race swept across two thousand miles 
of hostile territory and won the half of 
a continent.in less than half a century. 
Colonial days, a Revolution and the Civil 
War, have given rise to libraries of litera- 
ture—a fair proportion of which deserves 
to endure, but the larger theme has as yet 
called forth but little that is worthy. 
True, Bret Harte, Frank Norris, Owen 
Wister and a few others have nobly pros- 
pected the hidden mines that lie ready 
to reward the laborer, but their discov- 
eries, though envied, have provoked no 
rush of tried and seasoned “sour doughs” 
to stake new claims in the same rich 
placers. 

The migrations of the Goths, Huns and 
Vandals, inundating the Seven Hilled 


City, and sweeping away its subject peo-' 


ples, were slow, sporadic and lacking in 
dramatic interest when compared with the 
national movement that swept across the 
Buffalo plains, the mountain barriers and 
the Great Plateau, brushing a whole race 
of men like dust into unconsidered cor- 
ners, and supplanting at a single blow an 
European civilization that had enjoyed 
three centuries in which to take root. Suc- 
cessive waves of that great tidal inunda- 
tion still rise to scatter their forces along 
the bases of mountain ranges, or to spread 
out in fertile valleys, and the conquest of 
the Western Empire is now but working 
out its glorious fulfillment in the Nevada 
gold fields, on the plains of Wyoming and 
Idaho, in the irrigable valleys of Arizona, 
Colorado and half a score of undeveloped 
commonwealths. Irresistible as the Gulf 
Stream, the race movement has _ broken 


across international boundary _ lines, 
threatens the Mexican States of Sonora 
and Sinaloa with inundation, and is sub- 
merging Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta 
and the whole Canadian Northwest. 
Incidental to the greqt.movement itself 
were scores of episodes that might well 
furnish the theme of Odyssys, Lliads, 
Aeneids, Sagas and Border Ballads, thar, 
if half worthy of their subjects, would 
give the epoch in which they were pro- 
duced rank with the age of Pericles, of 
Augustus and of Elizabeth. The trage- 
dies of the Alamo, the Little Big Horn 
and Fort Phil Kearney, the romantic ad- 
ventures of Kit Carson, Bowie and 
Crockett, the Indians, the roa _ agents, 
the Vigilantes, the Mormon pilgrimage, 
the pony express, the overland stage, the 
buffalo hunters—red and white; the com- 
ing of the cattlemen, the “trail boss,” 
with his army of cowboys, and then the 
invasion of the railroad builders—where 
will the dramatist, the writer of romances, 
the poet, or the mere chronicler of events, 
find in the musty tomes of the old worid 
the human interest, the heart throbs, the 
compelling grasp upon the imagination 
that crowd every page and paragraph of 
the matchless story of the West? 
Notwithstanding all that has been said 
and written in disparagement or in ridi- 
cule of Wild West shows, cowboy melo- 
dramas, and the dime and nickel novel, 
these incoherent productions are not with- 
out a fitness and a certain merit of their 
own. ‘Though they hold a mirror up to 
nature that reflects a crooked and dis- 
torted image, yet the image is there. They 
are crude, raw and elemental; but so 
were the scenes and characters and events 
that they are meant to portray. ‘They are 
regarded as abnormal, fantastic, gro- 
tesque, and are damned because they lack 
the polish and the artistic finish that the 
skilled literary craftsman regards as more 
essential than verity. They are really 
only primitive, elemental, incomplete, 
like the times they reproduce. Let us 
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even grant that they are mere caricatures ; 
it is the salient points of character or 
physiognomy that the caricaturist selects 
for exaggeration, and if his production is 
lacking in truth, it misses its mark. We 
might not be far wrong if we compared 
them to photographs, in which the image 
is blurred, indistinct and unsightly, be- 
cause the camera was out of focus. Even 
now, perhaps, the events of this epic race 
movement are of too recent occurrence 
for us to perceive them in their proper 
perspective. ‘Their relation to world his- 
tory is not yet wholly apparent, as it will 
be when the theatre of the world’s stir- 
ring events has been shifted to the Pacific 
Ocean, and when the balance of power in 
the American Republic is held by the 
dwellers between the Missouri river and 
the Rocky mountains. 

That so much of the literature of an- 
tiquity survived the intellectual eclipse of 
the Dark Ages was due to a series of 
lucky accidents; and when we consider 
the scraps and fragments that have: been 
recovereu, from medieval wine cellars, 
from the dungeons and lumber rooms of 
antique monasteries and castles, and from 
palimpsest manuscripts that ignorant 
scribes and unlettered monks labored in 
vain to destroy, we begin to wonder what 
will become of the flimsy, ephemeral, 
paner-pulp records and literary ,monu- 
ments of the present age. Will some anti- 
quarian of the twenty-fifth or thirtieth 
century delve laboriously in the cust 
heaps that we are creating, and piece to- 
gether with infinite pains the tattered 
and defaced fragments of the blood and 
thunder dime novels that we despise into 
an Homeric mosaic that will pass current 
for a faithful record of life and times in 
the heroic age of the West? It is not un- 
likely; and surely the Deadwood Dicks, 
Alkali [kes and Tarantula Toms of that 
amazing composition ywill.be no 
rivals of Ajax, Hector, Achilles and that 
long list of Greek and Trojan heroes who 
contended on the plains of Llios. Calamity 
Jane—in this classic of the future—may 
well dispute Cassandra’s honors; an! the 
interfering god-dess of Homer and Vir- 
gil may have to look to their laurels whun 
Amazonian cow-girls and queens of the 
mining camps come into their own. Sure- 
ly, there is here a sure foundation for the 
erection of a whole pantheon of gods and 
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demi-gods, and a plausible excuse for a 
mythology more involved than that of 
the Greeks, more true to life and history 
than that of the Romans, and more as- 
tonishing than that of the Norse and 
‘Teutons. 

“There were giants in those days”—we 
are often prone to reflect with sadness 
when we read the lays of days long gone. 
And yet, Miles and Crook conquered 
more nations than Caesar, in his memoirs 
of the Gallic wars, boasts of subduing, 
and the march of the ten thousand Greeks 
that Xenophon so minutely chronicled, 
was not a circumstance to the pilgrimage 
of many a sore-beset emigrant train in 
the heroic days that followed Marshall’s 
lucky find in Sutter’s mill race. Some 
day the prairie schooner will loom as large 
as the ships of thé Vikings or the cara- 
vels of Columbus; and the battles that 
marked the fall of Roman Nose, of Vic- 
torio, of Red Cloud, of Crazy Horse, of 
Sitting Bull, of Chief Joseph, and of 
other red commanders, will be perceived 
to have been no less glorious than those of 
the Scottish border, and no less worthy of 
praise than many an ancient skirmish 
that won for Caesar, Pompey or Marius 
the honor of a triumph and of a para- 
graph in Livy’s pictured page. In those 
days, the neglected reminiscences of Fin- 
erty, the irrepressible correspondent of a 
Chicago newspaper, will be as _ eagerly 
pounced upon by the curious delver after 
truth as a manuscript of one of the four 
gospels, hearing the ear-marks of the 
lirst century, would be by the leading 
lights of the Higher Criticism, should 
such be discovered to-day. 

Nor has the curtain yet been rung 
down on the last act of this great im- 
promptu drama. If not quite so spec- 
tacular as in the days of the Indian wars, 
it is no less thrilling, no less alive with 
every element of human interest, unless it 
be the purely tragic. The sweeping away 
of desert paths and mountain trails that 
railroads may be built and city pavements 
laid; the damming up of rivers that the 
parched and arid desert may burst into 
bloom; the creation of new common- 
wealths and the rescue of a brave and war- 
like remnant of the aboriginal race from 
imminent extinction, are surely events 
that belong to universal history. They 
are of more import for the working out of 
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human destiny than brawls between na- 
tions, the rise and fall of despots or the 
mere shifting of international boundary 
lines. And where in musty records will be 
found a more heroic episode than the de- 
struction and re-birth of San Francisco 
—where men spat in the face of Death, 
and weak women rose superior to both 
fear and sorrow; where the foundations of 
future greatness were laid in open graves 
and grim catastrophe is made the stepping 
stone to a higher destiny? 

The West has always been the land of 
Hope. The hidden treasures of its mines 
have whispered messages of hope to the 
anaemic workers in city sweat shops, 
mills, factories and foundries. Its virgin 
soil has beckoned with the hand of hope 
to the discouraged and disheartened hus- 
bandman of ten thousand barren farms; 
and its pure and bracing air and genial 
clime have cheered with hopeful promise 
the victims of disease. To millions of 
these it has become the land of glorious 
fulfillment. 

Nor is the West less the land of hope 
now than in the past. The army of home 
seekers and health seekers faces the sunset. 
And to-day the great melodrama of the 
Pilgrimage of the Forty-niners to Califor- 
nia, of the rush to old Washoe, of the 
stampede to Virginia City, to the Black 
Hills, to Cripple Creek, is being re-en- 
acted, with new stage settings and acces- 
sories, a little of the old-time blood and 
thunder cut out by the stage managers, 
and a little of the old crudeness elimi- 
nated by the scene shifters, but as lurid, as 
thrilling, as enthralling as ever in its 
masterly portrayal of the elemental pas- 
sions that have swayed mankind ever 
since the flaming sword barred the gates 
of Eden. Bullfrog, Goldfield, Tonopah, 
Searchlight, Crescent, Rhyolite, Lida, 
Lodi, Palmetto and Manhattan—these 
are the theatres in which this great melo- 
drama is now focusing the eyes of civili- 
zation, reared almost in a night in the 
midst of the sage and sand of southern 
Nevada. 

To be sure, the moralists of the schools 
tell us that there is nothing noble, heroic 
or unselfish in the end that inspires the 
gold seekers—the sordid greed that nerves 
them to endure hunger, thirst, privation 
and hardship; that sends them shivering 
over bleak mountain passes and perspir- 
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ing across desolate plains, and shriveling 
up in the ghastly wastes of Death Valley; 
that drives them to fight and kill and 
scheme and betray; yet who shall say that 
these rough men who have planted the 
standards of civilization in places waste 
and desolate have lived wholly in vain, or 
have quite missed the things that make 
life worth the living? ‘These are the true 
empire builders. They blaze the way and 
civilization follows. As “fair-locked” 
Circe beguiled Ulysses, so does the ruddy 
siren of the mines beguile ten thousand 
heroes of a new Odyssy, and lead them to 
tarry long on strange and distant shores. 
When they weary of their journeyings, 
and their stout barks bear them home, 
may each one find his Penelope still wait- 
ing, and the wanderer’s bow unbent! What 
was Ophir, or Golconda or Colchis to 
California or Colorado or Nevada? What 
were the puny adventures and exploits of 
Jason and the Argonauts to the toils and 
perils and accomplishments of that army 
of gold seekers that began its march in 
"49, and has explored every gulch and 
canyon and arroyo of the Rockies and 
Sierras; that has scarred every ledge and 
peak of the American Cordilleras with 
their little pits and drifts and tunnels? 
And wherever success at last has crowned 
the efforts of the prospector, it has meant 
a new empire redeemed from desolation 
and a new star added to the America 

constellation. 

What wonder, then, if the mining 
camps are crude, and their denizens care- 
less of the airs and graces and gentler 
joys of civilization? What wonder if the 
prospectors over a thousand hills, in the 
hour of supreme success, forget their 
lonely toil, their manifold dangers, their 
hasty meals of half-cooked bacon singed 
over a flickering fire, the maddening 
thirst, blistering heat and numbing cold; 
the discomforts, dangers, disappointments 
and hopes deferred, and strut the streets 
of the new cities their labors have cre- 
ated in all the arrogance of kings who 
have come into their kingdoms, uamind- 
ful of the effeminacies, shams and hypoc- 
ricies that too often pass current for cul- 
ture? They have lived too long a life that 
thrills with all the magnetic forces of the 
universe; that pulsates with undaunted 
courage and unfailing hope, to adapt 
themselves off-hand to the customs or to 
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the understandings of those who have re-the hope that an intelligent national sen- 


duced passion to a state of mental equivo- 
cation, and who have colored life a dull, 
monotonous gray in the dye of conven- 
tionality. Think you that the records of 
these days can be written in cold blood 
bv chroniclers whose inspiration lies in 
their finger-tips, or whose hearts never 
quickened to a nobler passion than an- 
ticipation of a publisher’s check? No, the 
Epic of the West will never be written, 
nor the “great American novel,” nor any- 
thing else that will live after the six best 
sellers of the month have gone the way 
of last year’s popular songs until the 
present mania for cheap sensationalism, 
for word-juggling, for emotional titilla- 
tion, for the fanciful rather than the true, 
has run its course; and until the men and 
women who write hold ideals to which 
they dare be faithful. For, though fash- 
ions change and fads are fleeting, yet the 
heart of man remains the same, and he 
that would touch it must be prepared to 
forego the success that comes from pan- 
dering to the popular fancies of the hour, 
a that is measured in dimes and dol- 
ars. 

When the cultured or merely clever 
gentlemen who write smooth or fantastic 
romances and create impossible princi- 
.palities “in the Balkans,” begin to look 
nfor inspiration and seek ideals in their 
own fair land; when the American Society 
of Archaeology turns from the worn-out 
fields of classic antiquity to exploit the 
far more interesting and abundant re- 
mains of forgotten peoples in the South- 
west; when the American traveler casts 
aside his well-thumbed European guide- 
book for American railroad time tables, 
and forgets to rave over the ruined castles 
on the Rhine and Danube until he has 
visited the equally picturesque ruins in 
Arizona and New Mexico; when the 
cathedral towns of England are perceived 
to be no more interesting than the mis- 
sion tiwns of California, and the Alps ov 
more . iblime than the Rockies; and when 
text books of American history cease to 
neglect or falsify the most dramatic and 
significant events of our country’s history 
—then we may not unreasonably entertain 


timent will result in the production of a 
representative national literature that will 
be worthy of the glorious heritage of 
achievement that is ours. 

In neglecting the material, moral and 
social achievements that have been the 
making of the nation, the guild of writers 
have proven themselves, as a class, the 
most incompetent of American craftsmen. 
It is a man’s work, and the spirit with 
which he labors at it, that both molds 
and displays his character. So it is with 
a people. In the expression of national 
character, therefore, American literature 
is singularly and sadly deficient. We 
have a superabundance of the literature 
of frivolity, written with no higher aim 
than to sell and read with no other object 
than to kill time. We have a literature of 
moral dissertations, of sermonizing, of 
jeremiads on the depravity of the repub- 
lic and the dangers that threaten it; of 
the rottenness of politics, the corruption 
of the plutocracy, and the social sins that 
are said to threaten destruction and dam- 
nation. We have a literature of exposure, 
ot pessimism, of evil prophecy and hope- 


less foreboding; but we have nothing, or 


next to nothing, that sets forth in fitting 
terms the achievements that have made 
our country great, and that are surely 
making it greater. The work of individu- 
als, of classes, of communities, of the 
whole people—it is this that shows of 
what stuff the nation is made, and in what 
direction it is traveling. A literature that 
concerns itself too much with social sores, 
and with faults and imperfections—how- 
ever glaring—to the neglect of the man- 
ner in which great dangers have been 
faced, great obstacles overcome, and great 
deeds accomplished, is neither nationai 
nor representative. In its deliberate ig- 
noring of moral, industrial and social tri- 
umphs, of unparalleled progress towards 


higher ideals and loftier planes of living, | 


the great body of the literature of to-day 
is both untrue and un-American, deserv- 
ing of the contempt of all who love their 
country, believe in its destiny, or have 
faith in the essential moral soundness of 
American manhood and womanhood. 


- 


Marcin 


BY L, CLARE DAVIS 


Across the orchard, white with almond bloom, 
The wind sweeps, cold, unheeding, from the North: 
A season’s fragrance drifting swift to doom 
Before its downy fruitage had put forth— 
But lo! within each blossom had been caught 
The fruit’s full promise, ’ere the harsh wind wrought! 


Across my soul Fate’s storms have rudely rushed, 
Cruel, uncaring, as the North wind’s breath ; 

Deep in my heart, a precious memory’s crushed, 
The day is gray as ashes after death; 

But ah, Dear Heart, I’m glad our lives once crossed— 


The best survives; Love’s gold cannot be: lost. 
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‘The Daughter of David 
‘I Gambling Problem 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


HE Daughter of David Riggs hap- 
pened to catch the eye of her father 


and he knew at once that she had 
another great problem on her mind. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Gambling,” she replied. 

“Look out, Tom,” cautioned David, 
turning to his son. “In the words of the 
poet, ‘they’re after you.’ ” 

“Oh, Tom doesn’t gamble,” said Mrs. 
Riggs confidently. 

“Of course not,” said Tom. 

“No doubt about it at all,” conceded 
David. “I spoke hastily. You can’t call 
a thing gambling unless a man has a 
chance to win, and I can’t find that Tom 
ever has that chance. A man comes along 
and sizes ‘om up as an easy mark. 

“<T’]l bet you ten dollars you don’t 
know how to take care of your money,’ 
savs the man. 

“ *T’1] bet a hundred I do,’ says ‘Tom. 

“<That’s proof that you don’t,’ says the 
man. 

““What is?’ asks Tom. 

“ ‘Betting,’ says the man, and he takes 
the money before Tom comes out of his 
daze.” 

“Nothing of the sort ever happened,” 
declared Tom. 

“You don’t recognize the description,” 
explained David. “Many an artist has 
spoiled his renutation and ruined his 
business by painting a real portrait of a 
woman who had money enough to pay for 
something better. A fool is never a fool 


to himself. He can’t be.” 
“Why can’t he be?” asked Estelle. 


“Because, if he was, he’d be wise,” said 
David. 

“Anyhow,” said Estelle, “the Psyche 
Club——_” 

“Pll bet,” broke in Tom, “that the 
trouble with Psyche was that she’d bet 
most of her clothes and lost.” 


“I wish you wouldn’t be silly,” retorted 
Estelle. “The club felt that something 
really ought to be done to check the 
frightful growth of the gambling evil. Of 
course, we girls never do anything of that 
sort——” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Tom, 
cally. 

“We don’t,” protested Estelle. 

*“Didn’t you win ten dollars on the last 
Derbv ?” demanded Tom. 

“But I didn’t bet,” she insisted. “I 
didn’t even put up any money. I was 
with Will Corwin, and he did it all. He 
said it would make the race more inter- 
esting. ‘Then he brought me the money, 
but that wasn’t gambling.” 

“No,” admitted David. 
more like a sure thing.” 

“But it was encouraging gambling,” 
asserted ‘Tom. 

“Certainly not,” retorted David. “I 
can’t think of anything that would razzle- 
dazzle a man more than to have to stand 
the losses and let somebody else have the 
profits of a gambling venture. Estelle 
was quite right. If she would go to the 
races with Will regularly and get him to 
do this sort of thing right along, she’d 
have him brokeu of the habit quicker than 
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a scared cat can climb a tree. Its a 
sure cure.” 

“Ts it!” exclaimed Estelle. “I'll speak 
to the girls at the club about it. It seems 
like a splendid plan.” 

“And consistent,” sdid David. “It has 
the true feminine consistency.” 


“Do you speak from experience ?” asked. 


Tom. 

“Indeed he does not,” interposed Mrs. 
Riggs, quickly. “I never would counte- 
nance gambling in any form or in any 
way.” 

“My dear,” returned David, mildly, 
“you must have forgotten that case of 
champagne that I won in a Christmas 
raffle. 

“*Tt’s shameful, David,’ you said to 
me. 

“*T’]] send it back,’ said I. 

““*Oh, well, now that it’s here, we 
might as well keep it,’ you answered, and 
at Christmas raffle time the next year 
you asked me if I thought I’d be as 
lucky as that again. So I spent the 
price of two baskets of champagne trying 
to win another.” 

“You never told me,’ remarked Mrs. 
Riggs. 

“A wise man never admits to his wife 
that he gambles except when he wins,” 
explained David. “Then she forgives 
him. It’s only sinful to lose.” 

“Ts that really so?” asked  KHstelle, 
doubtfully. 

“Well,” returned David, “there is a 
good deal of business that would pass for 
common gambling if the stakes were 
smaller. And there are tricks in high 
finance that wouldn’t be tolerated in a 
first-class gambling house.” 

“Tt’s a more difficult problem than I 
thought,” remarked the girl. 

“Somewhat intricate,” admitted David. 

“But we’re very determined,” persisted 
the girl. “We’re going to stamp out this 
evil before we get through.” 

“Going to begin with your progres- 
sive cinch club?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, that isn’t gambling,” declared Es- 
telle. 

“Why not? You play for prizes, don’t 
ou?” 

“Yes, but that’s different.” 

“Of course it’s different,” put in David. 
“That’s in a class with the church fair 
grab-bag.” 


“Why, yes; that’s it exactly,” said the 
girl. 

“And the church fair grab-bag appeals 
to the same passion that the confidence 
man does,” David went on. “It’s the long- 
ing to get something for nothing. 

*“**Come on,’ says the pretty girl, whu 
is working in the interests of the Lord 
and the church debt. ‘Only ten cents a 
chance, and you may get something that’s 
worth a dollar.’ 

“They always put forward a pretty girl 
to lure your money from you, in church 
or out, whenever they can. And the 
children who try the grab-bag get the 
same old thing in raffles later. Then, 
when they grow up, there is another simi- 
lar cry. 

“<“Come on,’ says the get-rich-quick 
man. ‘Here’s where you can put in a 
hundred dollars and pull out ten thou- 
sand.’ 

“Same old idea, and you wonder why 
people won’t accept in one case and refuse 
in the other. Why, most of us are edu- 
cated to be victims of confidence men.” 

“But those little things don’t seem so 
bad,” urged the girl. 

“T suppose not,” conceded David. “It’s 
always what the other fellow does that’s 
bad. T’ve known people to smile on 
bridge whist and balk at poker. One is 
a diversion, the other a crime. A friend 
of mine will play you a game of cards or 
billiards for a bottle of wine, a box of 
cigars, a hat or a suit of clothes, but he 
wouldn’t risk ten cents in cash on the 
game, because that’s gambling. Every 
man’s his own dictionary when it comes 
to defining a vice.” 

“And every woman,” suggested Tom. 

“‘No; every woman is her own dream- 
book; she doesn’t bother about diction- 
aries except when she’s writing a letter 
to a friend she doesn’t like.” 

“Tf think you’re horrid,” said Esteile, 
“but Maggie Doolittle, in her paper on 
gambling, saw some things very much as 
you do. She said the young men were be- 
ing educated in gambling ‘hese days, so 
that it was no wonder they took tu specu- 
lation later. They bet on _ football 

ames.” 

“That's enthusiasm,” said David. 

“What 

“Enthusiasm. The kid yelle for his 
alma mater, but he’s thinking of the ten 
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dollars on the game. When it’s ail over, 
he yells more, but that’s becanse he has 
the price. Or, if he loses, you see him 
striding gloomily out of the gate. 

“ “That fellow takes it hard,’ you think. 
‘He’s all wrapped up in his college, and 
feels her defeat.’ 

“If you happened to be a mind-reader, 
you'll probably find that he was all 
wrapped up in his expense account, and 
is wondering what kind of a story he can 
put up to get another hundred out of the 
old man to pull him through to the end 
of the term.” 

“That’s no blooming prevarication,” as- 
serted Tom. 

“Except as to the amount,” said David. 
“Tt was two hundred in your case. I’ve 
got the letter yet.” 

“For heaven’s sake 

“Don’t be ashamed of it,” broke in 
David. “It’s the nearest to a manly 
thing you ever did. ‘I’ve been a fool, 
dad,’ you wrote, ‘and lost two hundred.’ 
You might have tried to make me believe 
that you had to do some extra tutoring in 
Latin, which is the customary way of 
pulling the old man’s leg.” 

“We're drifting,” suggested Estelle. 

“Ah, yes,” returned David. “We were 
talking about enthusiasm. It’s the same 
in politics. A good many people who 
thought they were yelling for Roosevelt 
at the last election were really yelling for 
the political horse that carried their 
money, and a good many who thought 
they were sorry for Parker were really 
only sorry for their own pocket-books. ’ 

“You don’t think they vote to win 
money, do you?” asked the girl, aghast. 

“Oh, no; that doesn’t follow at all,” 
answered David, “but I think there would 
be a whole lot less excitement on the 
street election night if there was no 
money up. Every second man in the 
bunch is out to see whether he won; he 
could wait until morning to find out 
whether the party won. The rest of them 
are out because they want excitement, 
and these winners and losers are sure to 
make it. From grab-bag to blind pools, 
we come pretty close to being a gambling 
nation. If you happen to have the confi- 
dence of a good, godly deacon, and go to 
him with a proposition to take him in on 


a blind pool deal that will bring him five 


_ hundred for a hundred invested, he will 


cheerfully go along, even if he has reason 
to suspect that you have a sure thing on 
a horse race.” 

“But don’t you’ think we can stop this 
sort of thing?” asked the girl earnestly. 

“How ?”? 

“Why, we could start a great movement, 
pledging ourselves and other girls to 
marry no man who gambles.” 

“That’s good!” exclaimed David. 

“I’m so glad you think so.” 

“That’s bully!” said David, with in- 
creasing enthusiasm. “You would lure a 
man into the biggest kind of a gamble as 
a reward for not gambling. That’s fine! 
There’s a theme for a George Ade play.” 

“But there is one advantage,” remarked 
Tom. “Marriage is not as irrevocable as — 
a game that is played.” 

“Oh, there’s divorce, of course,” re- 
turned David, “but you can play the baby 
act in any game when you find that you’ve 
lost, and sometimes make it work. I do 
not see much difference myself.” 


THE UNRIPE CYNIC. 


Love is the only game of cards in which 
one player may hold the other’s hand. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing— 
especially in the handling of an automo- 
bile or a cook book. 

As soon as a man finishes carving out 
his own fortune, he usually begins cutting 
his friends. 

Education is merely a varnish that 
brings out more sharply the natural grain 
of the wood. 

The other day a man was held up and 
robbed of his watch. As usual, there was 
a woman in the case. 

In the race for a woman’s favor, a little 
smack, launched at the psychological mo- 
ment, has been known to defeat a steam 
yacht. 

When thieves fall out, high finance 
gets an airing. 

He who borrows trouble, mortgages his. 
peace of mind. 

He is a fool who thinks to drown the 
erack of doom with the popping of a cork. 


—Julian Josephson. 
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“Kenelm’s Desire’”—a Book of Thrills. 


By J ESSIE JULIET KNOX. 


HE new California novelist, 

Hughes Cornell, is making quite a 

stir in literary circles, on account 
of striking out boldly in a field as yet 
untrodden. 

Mrs. Cornell had the unhappy distinc- 
tion of knowing that her first-born— 
“Kenelm’s Desire”—arrived in San Fran- 
cisco just in time to be burned with the 
city—burned before it had ever opened its 
eyes to the light in the Golden State. 

None save those who have felt the 
pangs and the joy of a literary “first 
born” can ever realize what that means. 
But. Hughes Cornell is as forceful and 
wonderful as her book, and it would take 
more than earthquakes and fires to con- 
quer her. 

Now that things are being restored to 
their normal condition, her. book has 
made a new debut. She has taken the 
startling theme of a_ real, full-blooded 
Alaskan Indian—Kenelm—daring to fall 
in love with a cultured and artistic society 
girl of San Francisco. His love is warm 
and passionate, as would naturally spring 
from one of his blood. The book is full 
of thrills and intense feeling. The In- 
dian “Song of Sheewin” runs like a silver 
thread through it all, and is the plaintive 
undercurrent in the most tense passages. 
“Sheewin” is the Indian love-god. Hav- 
ing heard the song, Desire, the heroine of 
the story, becomes interested, and wishes 
to know more of this strange people. She 
visits British Columbia, where she meets 
Kenelm, an educated and brilliant In- 
dian. 

Love is no light thing with one of his 
passionate nature, and “Sheewin” does 
not spare him in the least. 

The word-pictures in this book are ex- 
quisite : 


* * Every bit of British Columbia, 


Desire promptly loved, from the jagged, 


white-splashed mountains, which cut into 
the sky as mountains in California never 
cut, to the deep-hued wild rose that 
bloomed beside almost her first foot-print 
in alien soil * * * 

“As he faced the moonlight, the plaid 
clinging close from his shoulders down, 
his fine hair blown lightly back from his 
dark, receding forehead, the fact of his 
nativity came upon Desire with the im- 
pact of a revelation. So must the chief- 
tains of his race have looked throughout 
the savage centuries.” 

“* * * T have always loved you, even 
before I saw you. When I loved that other 


girl it was the You in her. I knew you as ~ 


soon as you came. I said you were not 
for me, and yet I knew that you would 
always be in my life. I locked you up in 
my heart.” 

Laura Cornelius, a cultured Oneida In- 
dian girl, well known in San Francisco, 
says of the book, in a letter to the author: 

“Your delineation of the different kinds 
of Indian character is just and accurate. 
* * * In all pertaining to the Indian, 
writers want to sacrifice truth for effect, 
thus removing us always from the credul- 
ity of the ‘pig-headed’ practical American. 
Editors cater too much to the ignorant 
public, which must be fed always on tra- 
dition, and these two factors combine to 
our disadvantage. But if there is any- 
thing in truth and anything left in us, we 
are going to smash these bonds of the 
American ‘cut and dried’ ideas of us, be- 
fore many more years. I am glad to 
know that you have the courage to repre- 
sent a new idea, and mark my words, 
five years hence people will read ‘Kenelm’s 
Desire’ as a mark of a new phase in the 
Indian problem.” 

“Kenelm’s Desire” is the kind of a 
book that holds you. You cannot put it 
down until it is finished, and then you 
want to read it all over again, for one does 
not get such thrills every day. Most 
writers have lost the art. 

Little, Brown & Co., $1.50. 
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Miss Odette Tyler, as “Allene Houstin,” in “The Love Route,” at the Lincoln Scrare Theatre 
New York City. Hall, Photo, New York. 
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Caroline Locke, in “The Social Whirl,” at Casino, New York. 
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Orrin Johnson in “Daughters of Men,’’ Astor Theatre, New York. 
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Photo by Sands & Brady, Providence, R. IL. 


Effie Shannon. 
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Della Spray, in “The Social Whirl,” 
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Casino, New York. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
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} would cost more than $175. You would also waste a good deal of time in sifting out the im- 


) THE LIVING AGE practices this art of skipping for you, and gives you, for $6, in a single 


Please Mention Overland Monthly In Writing Advertisers. 


Schools and Colleges 
IRVING INSTITUTE 


2126-2128 California Street 
Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls 
Miss Pinkham, Miss Mac Lennan, Principals 
San Prancsico Telephone West 844 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND YAN NESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
SARAH D. HAMLIN 


2230 Pacific «Avenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 


What School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 

American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


EFASY MONEY 


10-Cent Stock going soon to $1.00— 
Vidends in 1907 or your mone 
ren at once te 


erences. Particulars Address 
TTAN FINANCE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


SAFEST AID TO WASHING AND CLEANING, 


$175 


If you were to subscribe for the English quarterlies, magazines, reviews and literary, 
political and scientific journals from which HE LIVING AGE takes its materials, they 


portant from the trivial, and determining what was really worth your reading. 


weekly magazine, light and easy to hold, the best essays, the best fiction, the best poetry, 
and all the most timely and important articles from this long list of periodicals, reprinted 
without abridgment. | 

Six dollars is not a large sum to pay for nore. paee of the best contemporary’ reading, 
covering all subjects of human interest, and em ying the freshest thought in literature, art, | 
international affairs, and current discussion. | 

THE LIVING AGE geen each year twice as much material as is contained in one of 
the four-dollar monthly magazines. As it has the whole field of English periodical literature | 
to select from, it is able to present a wider range of subjects, treated by a more brilliant 
list of writers, than any single magazine, Engush or American. 

But you can buy a magazine for less money? Certainly. There are more magazines than 
one can easily count which may be had for one dollar a year each. 

But there are magazines and magazines. THE LIVING AGE presupposes intelligence and 
an alert interest in what is going on. To people of that sort it has ministered successfully for 
more than sixty years. It holds its field alone, and it was never more nearly indispensable 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 
‘6 Beacon St., Boston 
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Lea Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


is invaluable to the fastidious 
cook. It adds zest to her Gravies 
and spice to her Salads, and im- 
proves the flavor of Fish, Game 
and Soups. Its rare rich flavor 


makes Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


the most useful of all seasonings. 


.. Beware of 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts.,N.Y, 


Where Two is Company~ 


Is when they~ are comfortably 
seated at one of the single tables 


ENJOYING THE EXCELLENT 
DINING CAR SERVICE OF THE 
SALT LAKE ROUTE 


While traveling swiftly from 
Los Angeles to the East 
On the de luxe 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Running Daily~ solid to Chicago 
via Salt Lake Route, Union 
Pacific, and Northwestern 


Particulars at any Ticket Office or from 


FRED A. WANN T. C. PECK 
Geal. Traffic Mgr. A. G. P. A. 
Los Angeles 
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The Social Scourge 


The poisonous sting of this subtle card game 
has wrecked nervous systems, broken up homes, killed 
hospitality. Loss of sleep and money and friendship— 
these, and more, it has left in its wake. Every man and 
woman who is interested in the doings of “high society” 
will want to read this fascinating article by Anne 


Rittenhouse, with drawings by The Kinneys, in 


BROADWAY 


MAGAZINE 


Who'll Be the Next President ? 
Roosevelt? Maybe Hughes? Has 
Hearst a chance? Ervin Wardman, 
the brilliant writer on political sub- 
jects, has written down a keen, well- 
balanced utterance on _ present-day 
New York politics that will provoke 
discussion all over the United States. 
Illustrated with portraits. 


MARCH 


Parkhurst—the Isaiah of Broad- 
way. If New York doesn’t reform, 
it won’t be because Dr. Charles Henry 
Parkhurst hasn’t made the way clear. 
From a clerk in a dry-goods store— 
but you'll want to read the whole 
story. It is the sanest, keenest esti- 
mate of this pugnacious Presbyterian 
preacher ever penned. Illustrated 
with portraits. 


Eight Sparkling Short Stories—Personalities—News From Theatre-Land— 
The Sharper Edge-—Current Comments—Beautiful Illustrations. 


BROADWAY MAGAZINE 
3,5 & 7 W. 22d Street 
New York City 


a Copy 


a Year 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


The Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 


THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: | 


Assets, over - - - - 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103,000,000) nearly = - 107 Million Dollars 


Capital Stock, - - - . - - - 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment sof dividends to Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, nearly - - - + - - 20 Million Dollars 


Paid Policyholders during 1906, over - - - 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not stipulated in origina! 

contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 A Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their Policies, nearly 5 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = . 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - ,. 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year’s Record Shows: 
Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
laims and Dividends. 


Large Saving in Expenses. 
Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 


Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
ment nearly 3'2% of Premium Income. 


Favorable Mortality Experience. 


The business operations of The. Prudential are 
confined to the United States and strictly 
limited to selected lives. 


| Dividends, te Policyhelders} 250,000 
Many letters from Policyholders receiving Divi- 


dends demonstrate that the results more than 
meet the expectations of the Insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets, 
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Overland 


An Illustrated Magazine of the West 


Magazine Offers for 1907: , 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. The magazines in com- 
binations may be for one or more pereenn. Be careful to give names and dresses clearly 
and fully. 


OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
| 
| 


CLASS A Regular Price. CLASS C Regular Price 
Woman's — Companion 1.00 CLASS D. megular Price 
American Magazine with Suburban Life. 5.00 
The Overland Monthly and any two of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
A, for $2.50. and one of Class B, $5.50. 
The Overland Monthly and any three of The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
Class A for $3.00. and two of Class A, $5.75. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B for $3.00. — and one of Class C, $6.00. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B; $6.25. 
The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 1 of Class A, and one of Class C; $6.75. 
The Overland Monthly with any of Class D The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 


and one of Class A, $5.00. one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 


ThOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—725 Market street, San Francisco; 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda. 
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SEARCH FOR INFORMATION | A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. | 
DOR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Made Easy | 


Ak your librarian to let you copy ofthe Readers Guide ORIENTAL GREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


It furnishes an index to sixty-two current magazines. All articles 
are indexed under subject and author. Cross references are 
ckles, Mo atches 
full, comprehensive and intelligently edited. — ee Rash, and Skin Dis- 
The H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis | : 


Beautifies eases and every 
Publisher of the One-Place Bibliographies 


blemish on 

beauty, and 
of our goods and tack 
= 3 a day ex- 


fies detection. It 
SAUNDERS CO. Dept. G. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


has stood the 
test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 2 
to be sure it is "ij 
properly made. 7 

Accept no coun-| 
terfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a 


OUR SPECIALTY “As you ladies will use hom, 


‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all “i 
the skin preparations.”’ 


g We carry in stock Suit, Milli" For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
MONEY, nery’,, Cake and Egg Boxes Dealers in the United States, Canada and Eu- = 
2nd make to order all kinds of | 
Special Folding Boxes. ) Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 7 
Our <Money Mailer is the ) An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 
best invention on the market and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. Relieves } 


skin irritation, cures sunburn and renders an 

excellent complexion. | 
GOURAUD'S POUDRE SUBTILE | 

business. 1 Dosen 10c postpaid. Write us | superfluous hair without Injury to the skin. | 

| for prices today. rice, $1.00 per bottle by mail. | 


|B. LINLEY PAPER BOX CO, Cleveland, Ohio. | FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. | 


for increasing returns in the 
§ Mail Order, Publishing and Advertising 


—_ 


— 


The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Overland Monthly 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, FOR 
Any two magazines in Class A. $4.95 
Overland Monthly THE 
: San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 
PCla Any magazine in Class A and any magazine FOR 
in Class B. : $5.45 
; Overland Monthly 
] San Francisco News Letter, weekly, THE 
Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 
in Class C. FOR 
$5.95 
Overland Monthli 
THE 
San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 
AIS Any magazine in Class B and any magazine pa 
in Class C. . 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—725 Market street, San Francisco; 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda. 
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EVERY ONE OF THE 88 FINGERS 


STRIKES A KEY WITH A HUMAN STROKE 


THE MELVILLE CLARK 
APOLLO PLAYER PIANO 


is the only player in the world witha range 
of 88 notes of the entire piano keyboard, and 


the only player in the world with the 


EFFECTIVE TRANSPOSING MOUTHPIECE 
WHIGH REPRESENTS 95 PER CENT OF PLAYER VALUE 


The 88-note range enables the operator to 
play~ the larger compositions, without trans- 
position or rearrangement, exactly as they 
were written. The transposing mouthpiece 
changes the music to any key to suit the voice 
or accompanying instrument, and prevents the 
annoyance caused by~ the shrinking and 


swelling of the music rolls. 
NO OTHER PLAYER PIANO GAN TOUGH THE APOLLO 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


Makers of the | 
MELVILLE-CLARK Melville Clark Piano Co.. Manufacturers. 
ART PIANO Steinway Hall. Chicago 


BENJ. CURTAZ ©& SON, AGENTS, 
1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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nnual Special Sale 
stermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
sofiness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are im every way as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 


The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 
Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Nffered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $rs. 
each, Shey, have four-inch border, weigh 45 |bs.. and are covered with A.C. A. 
Ticking. ese French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs, more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor”’ and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Sen 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ““The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
+907 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian =gency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice 
of color of covering, in case all you like are already sold, as there Reg. v.. 
be no time for correspondence. 


| 
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SOME PAPERS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST THAT ARE APPEARING IN 


The Arena Magazine 


The Railways for the Nation 


By Alfred Russel Wallace D. C. L., LL. D. 


A notable contribution by the eminent scientist 


and social philosopher dealing with how the people can gain possession of the railways in 


America, in accordance with Herbert Spencer’s law of social justice. 
one of the features of the January, 1907, issue, should be read by all th 
radical manner in which he advocates the people taking ee 


cause of the 
ral utilities. 


Secretary Root and His Plea for Centralization 


By David Graham Aang ar. a is everywhere recognized as one of the most fearless 
Democracy (and this paper—which will appear in the 


and incisive champions of Fundamen 


February issue—by this strong and brilliant journalist, will doubtless occasion much dis- 


cussion. 


OTHER FEATURES OF THE JANUARY AND FEBRUARY ISSUES ARE: 


The Truth at the Heart of Capitalism 
aoe of Socialism. By Prof. Frank rsons, 


Recent Attacks on Christian Sclence, with 
a survey of the Christian Science Move- 
ment, its ideals and achievements. (Illus- 
trated.) By the Editor of the Arena. 

Our Insult to the Serious Ques- 
tions it Involves. Holman. 

Art of springfie d, Mass. (Illus- 
trated.) y George harton James. 

Payin Children to Attend Schools. By Prof. 


Spolis and "the Civil Service. By Frank 
Vrooman. 


Child Slavery: Democracy’s Present Bat- 
tle with the Moloch of Greed. = the Editor. 

The Rallways of Germany. 
Frank Parsons. 

Constitutional Changes Demanded to Bul- 
wark Democratic Government. By Hon. Wal- 
ter Clark, Chief Justice of North Carolina. 


Photography: its True Function and its 


Limitations. Illustrated. 
Questions of Overshadowin Interest in 
German Political Life. By aynard Butler. 
Joaquin Miller Answers the Criticism of H. 
G. Wells and Contrasts Boston and New York. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Send 60 cents in stamps, money order or coin, and 
we will send you the December, January, February and March issues as a trial subscription. 


Albert. Brandt, Publisher, 


53 Brandt, Building 


Trenton, New Jersey 


paper. which is 
Americans, be- 
on of the natu- 


y Professor 


IN 
ON “RISING! LAKES 


A bottle of the famous Natural Aperient Water, HUNYADI JANOS, always in the house, is 
the very best safeguard against biliousness, sick headache, nervousness and the many disorders 
arising from imperfect or overworked digestion. One dose brings a quick and natural relief. 


Die in 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS | 


water. 


AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco 


Guaranteed capital and surplus. .$2,578,695.41 
Capital actually a= up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, Dec. 31, 1906.......... 38,531,917.28 


F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, 
First Vice-President; Emil Rohte, Second 


Has 


Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
Wm. Herrmann, Asst. Cashier; George Packed in boxes, ready for use. worst 
Tourny, Secretary; A. H. Muller, Asst. Sec- ; : infested 
retary; Goodfellow & Eells, General Attor- 

‘* rat- 


neys. 
DIRECTORS—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel 


Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. grain for it. Dry, clean ; never leaves a mark, 
. ruse, . 5. Goodfellow. If yours hasn't it, send us 25c. 
At druggists-- 1 5c. 4 box. for one box or @0c. for three 
boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for Yankee Roach 


OF 


SS cleaned 
the 


pf Or send us 25c,; we'll mail direct to you. ‘Never fails.’ 


Po 
THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. O. M. Springfield, O. 


Bis-Kit 


** Gets them all.”” 


holes.’’ Ratsand mice leavechoicest food and 


~ Continental Building and Loan Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
Profit and Reserve Fund ‘ ‘ 450,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property’, the members giv- 
ing first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 percent per 
annum on their stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate o 


5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market St. San Francisco. 


| 
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Are You a 
New Englander? 


Write for a free sample copy of the 
NEW ENGLAND «MAGAZINE. In 
it. you'll find the first chapters of 
The Best. Story Ever Written 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


“OLD KING SPRUCE’, 


A tale of love, battle and mystery, set. 
in the northern Maine wilderness, full 
of the glory of life and love and the 
call ofthe wild. 

There are many other pleasant. and 
interesting things in the NEW ENG- 
LAND: Send for a sample copy and 
learn about, them and our special offer 
to you, whether or not. you are a New 


Englander. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


8 Dix Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 
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BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXIONS. 


Return this with 50 one cent stamps or 25 one 
cent stamps with the names and addresses of 
20 ladies, and learn how to have a lovely, natu- 
ral color as long as you live. This method is 
now being revealed for the first time to the 
general public. There are no cosmetics, 
bleaches, face powder, or other poisons in this. 
Pimples, black-heads and discolorations disap- 
pear forever under this method. Women and 
girls who wish to be beautiful will be taught 
the simple laws of beauty, and they will learn 
how the most beautiful women of Paris, guided 
and controlled by Master Gypsy and Greek 
mindg, gpenres upon the scene, played the 
game of life and carried everything before them 
with their bright eyes and unrivaled complex- 
ions. 

J. L. MOCKLEY, 1133 Broadway, New York. 


I CAN SELL 
Your Real Estate or Business 


NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Prc perties and Business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in all 
parts of the United States. Don't wait, Write today describing | 


what you have to sell and give cash price on same. Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years: 
IF YOU WANT TO BUY yet we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 
and the manner of packing. As now made, it represents 
Estate price, write ’ 
| the very latest researches, both at home and abroad. A 
eeuemerraen, — high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. 
DAVID P. TAFF, Fatling Hair —As perfect aspecific as can possibly be made. 
Dandruff —Removes dandruff; prevents further formation. 
7 The Land Man Ask for “the new kind” 
The kind that does not change the color of the hair. 

415 Kansas Avenue Pormula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Ram, Sulphur, Tea, 

TOPEKA, : KANSAS. Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 

J 


CREX 


GRASS CARPETS 


Trade Mark 


The 20th Gentury Sanitary Carpet 


To fully comprehend the merits of CREX Carpets and Rugs it must be borne in mind that 
wire grass (from which Crex is made) ; .elds one of the longest as well as one of the toughest of fibres 
and is practically indestructible. 

CREX is the ONLY absolutely sanitary floor covering---it affords no home for germs and 
disease, and dust cannot collect in it. 

CREX Carpets and Rugs give entire satisfaction, always look well, wear well and are 
inexpensive---used universally the year round in city or country houses—-no home complete 
without CREX. 

Patterns are varied in the plain and figured Carpets---Rugs in solid colors and striped effects. 

CAUTION---Avoid imitations---be sure you get CREX---there is only one genuine—- 
substitutes which may be represented to be just the same as Crex are of inferior quality and lighter 
grade-—-insist on having “GREX.”’ 


Crex Carpets, Rugs and Art Squares are made from the tough, wiry”, prairie 
grass grown in the Northwest, and woven with the best and strongest cotton 
twine. On account of its heavy body Crex lies flat without curling. 


Sold wherever Carpets are Sold 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE CO. - New Yer 
D. N. & EB. WALTER, Pacific Coast Distributors, Sacramento and Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal- 


+ | 
4 | | 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 


A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


FACTS and FORM 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL. B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous  infor- 
mation valuable to every one. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schemes worked on the unwary. 

A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 

‘ weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land. 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double eratry. Forms of every kind 
of business letter. — to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 
receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, bills 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of 
notes, checks and other — business papers. Forms 


of orders. 
LAWS, GOVERNING RULES ‘FOR 
Acknowledgments, agency assign- Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 


mentary procedure, governing the find- 
ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 
ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 


ments, building and loan associations, 
collection of debts, contracts, interest 


rates, deeding of property, employe: and multiplication, discounting notes, 
and employee, landlord and tenant, computing interest, finding the con- 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 


erty, subscriptions, transportation, bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 
brick, lime, plaster, lath required for 


trusts and monopolies, work. building wall or cellar, the number of 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many shingles or slats required for roofing 
other subjects. and hundreds of other things. 


‘A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date,I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
for value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan. 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 
Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE wACtS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 


Every reader of the Overland Monthly can secure a copy of ‘“‘Facts and 
Forms,”’ a book worth $1, by sending 30 cents with his name and address 


to the Publishers, 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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rs. Winslow’s 


QL Soothing Syrup 


? | An Old and 
FOR CHILDREN) Well-Tried 
{WHILE CUTTING) Remedy 


THEIR TEETH 


ing Syrup has been § 
‘used by millions of 
mothers for their children while teeth- ¥ 
. ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all § 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists ¥ 
. in every part of the world. Be sure and 
ask for Winslow's 
and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1906. Serial No 1008 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


It penetrates and cleanses the 
minutest crevices of the teeth. It 
permeates the gums and the lining 
of the mouth, It is healthful. It is 
the only thing to use if you have a 
real genuine interest in your teeth. 

The friend of the teeth is SOZO- 
DONT. 


(Established 1879) 

“Cures While You Sleep” 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 

DIPHTHERIA, CATARRH. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured 
at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Send Postal for Descriptive 


Booklet 
Cresolene antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat. 
wm of your druggist or from us. 10c, 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., W. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal 
Canada 


Yankee 


Roach Powder 
FOR ROACHES and WATER BUGS 


“Never Fails” 


Ask your dealer for it. If 
he does not keep it, send 
25 cts. direct to us; we 
will mail you full size 
sprinkle-top box. 
Once used, always 
used. 


THE YANKEE CHEMICAL CO, 


Springfield, O. 


Dept. O. M. 


> 
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CUT YOUR ELECTRIC 
LIGH T-BILL 


That is just exactly what you can do, 
and besides maltiply your 
comfort, by writing us. 
Here is an electric light 
bulb that will fit any elec- 
tric light fiztare in your 
home or office, and will turn high or low, one candle to 16 candle 
power. Instead of turning off the light, as you do now, you merely 
turn this down, and so avoid al] stumbling in the dark on your return: 
Do you realize that when you snap on a cluster of electric lights. yo" 
burn enough electricity in ten minutes to run a ‘“‘turn-down’’ lamp 


(High-Low) 


It is the lamp that marks the home of the 
elegant, but carefu! house-wife—the office of 


the up-to-date prudent business man. 


FREE BOOKLFT gives you complete description 
* and pointers for convenient lighting. How to 
read your meter, etc. 


**Sold on the Money Back Plan’’ 


Electricians everywhere sell the genuine 
HYLO on trial. If your electrician will no, 
supply you, send us your name and his and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


Get the Lamp You Call For 
The Phelps Co., 39 State St. Detroit, Mich.,U.S.A. 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a Remedy unknown to the pro- 
fession, We refund money if we do.not 
cure. You can be treated at home for the 
same price as if you came to our office. We 
will give you a guaranty to cure or return 
money. For many years we have been 
curing patients in every country in the 
world. Our treatmentisin every sense a 
home treatment. If you have exhausted 
the old methods of treatment and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patchesin mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts of the body, hair or 
eyebrows falling out, it is this secondary 
blood poison we guarantee to cure. We 
solicit the most obstinate cases. This dis- 
ease hasalways baffled the skill of the most 
eminent physicians. For many years we 
have made a specialty of treating thisdis- 
ease with our Magic Cure, and we bave 
$500,000 capital behind our unconditional 
guaranty. 


WE GURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


oe patients cured years ago by our great Dis- 
, unknown to the profession, are today 
aoun and well, and have healthy children since 
wecured them. 


DON’T WASTE YOUR 
TIME AND MONEY 


experimenting. Absolute and positive fs 
sent sealed on application. yy k 
Ne branch offices. Address fully as follows: 


COOK REMEDY COMPANY 
585 Masonic Temple, Chicago, U.S. A- 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 
facturers, in fact anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kinds, obtain from our 
daily reports quick, reliable information. 
Our special correspondents all over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors and 
before it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 


Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magazines 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 
ers, students, club women can secure re- 
liable data for speeches, essays, debates. 
etc. Special facilities for serving trade and 
class journals, railroads and large industrial 
corporations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensiye and better 
ae list of publications than any other 

ureau 


We aim to ve prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 


good work. 
Write us about it. Send stamp for book- 


let. 


UnitedStates Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue Chicago, Il 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND, NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at. 54th Street. 


Ideal Location. Near Theat 
Fine Cuisine. Excellent F 

New. Modern 
Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. and Subway on 
accessible to all surface car Transient rates $2,50 with 
bath and up, Send for Booklet. . 
HARRY P. STIMSON GEO. L. SANBORN 
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IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
Self Acting Spring Rollers 


Each improved HARTS- 
HORN SHADE ROLLER— 
no tacks required—is perfect 
when it leaves the actory 
and does act right. That’s 
the way it is made. 


Wood Roller =) Rollers delight the best dressed men of every land. Made from one piece 


of metal. They cannot break by use. Perfect shape makes them 

Sold everywhere in good 
stores. Be sure to loo on ~<a gold than any other plated buttons and outwear them many 
the label for the Script signa- INSURED--You get a new button free, if the old one is dam- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn, : . 
NeVET omitted, and thus avoid dealers 

ble and expense Booklet of all styles and sizes free. 

trou . KREMENTZ & CO. 


24 Chestnut St. Newark, N. J. 
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The Cleverest Weekly 
on the Pacific Coast 
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Advertiser. 
Published for the people who think. An up- to-date lively journal. 
Send for sample copy. | 


S. F. News Letter, 
725 Market St.., San Francisco, Cal. 
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In both Upright and Grand forms surpasses in every 
requisite ‘tonal quality the best among. other pianos. 


The €berett’s delicious singing TONE, of full, sensuous volume, appealing 
beauty, crispness and resonance, with lyric power of exquisite charm, realizes all 
artistic piano possibilities. 


Old Enghtish Composite Design 


All €verett pianos are of one standard—the highest. 


The piano of NEITZEL, REISENAUER, BURMEISTER, GABRILOWITSCH, 
NORDIGA, GAMPANARI, BISPHAM and many other famous artists. 


Every €berett piano is warranted—not for a limited period, but throughout the entire life- 
time of the piano. 


* A Word About Terms — 


UR arrangement with dealers is 
such that purchase may be mace on 
reasonable terms to suit the circum- 
stances or convenience of the customer. 


Art Cares from $1,000 to $10,000 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY | | 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Owners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 


Prices at Factory, Boston | 
Style Upright ..... $450 00 
Style 6—Upright ...... 50000 
Style 9—Upright...,.. 506 00 
Style &—Upright ...... 55000 
Style 7—Upright ...... 34500 
Style 25-—Crand....... 65000 
Style31—Grand. ..... . 80000 


